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MEALS MAKETH MAN 
By Podalirius 


“Manners maketh man,” said William of Wykeham— 
doubtless as he loosened his belt after a good meal. In 
as true a sense, meals make us. “I feel new made up ” 
they say in Yorkshire after Yorkshire pudding, which they 
eat-only with gravy, its one true companion. — 


I know of no study of the influence of particular meals 
on the actions of particular men. What Mr. Kruschev has 
for supper or Mr. Dulles for high tea may bring us all 
to a brink, though it is less studied than the communique 
announcing its consequence. Sportsmen are in this respect 
better documented than statesmen. We often can read 
about the stuffs that go into Mr. Floyd Patterson or 
Mr. Hoad or even into a University rowing crew: their 
deeds we accept, are hinged upon a rump steak or a raw 
egg; or unhinged, as the case may be. 


Sportsmen apart, our ignorance is less of men. land 
meals en masse. In the field during the last major war, 
faced with a box of rations dropped from the air, West 
African troops would laugh and put corned beef, cheese, 
evaporated milk, tinned fruit, and marmalade all in one 
mess tin, and gleefully consume the result. Too rich a 
mixture for your stomach or for mine, but we can 

_ concede its gaiety. “ Breeze lorries for up” they called 
the dropping planes. 

The only other people I have met as prone to 
simultaneous variety of foods are the Americans, another 
young and hopeful people. One has to be young and 
hopeful to spread marmalade over bacon and egg. Indeed 
youth in that sense passed me by. 

To turn from the dreadful to the divine things that can 
be done to an egg, I name a plain omelette as the most 


shortest, most devastating test of a cook. Those who would 
pass it need a clear mind, a passion for principle, and an 
imperious will; qualities one associates with all Frenchmen. 

To come nearer home, ham cooked with cabbage (I 
mean in the same pan) and served with new potatoes is 
for me the perfect and typical Irish dish. It is like honey 
in the mouth, a sweet mixture of apparent incompatibles, 
as are the Intech 


For the national dish of England that most reveals our 
character I choose fruit cake and cheese, washed down 


is like the English in three ways: it is not as simple as 
it seems, it is without malice to any creature, and it is 
not, I think, quite what it used to be. —. 
an * * * 
We gather, Podalirius, that you equate national dishes with 
national characteristics. Excellent. But gastronomical sums of this 


type can give misleading answers. To evaluate a nation by its 
national diet, as opposed to a few choice dishes, can prove 


deficient in vital factors. Fortunately for everyone, however, the 
missing vitamins, proteins and minerals can easily be added to 
our diet in the form of Bemax. For Bemax is stabilized wheat 
germ—the richest natural vitamin-protein-mineral supplement 
known to man. Try sprinkling a little Bemax on your food each 
day. It’s available from chemists. 

THE BEST OF PODALIRI US. A Guoka series of selected 
Podalirius articles is now available in booklet form. Write to the 
address below for your free copy. 


Issued in the. interests of the nation’s health by 
Vitamins Ltd. (Dept. L.T.24), Upper Mall, London, W.6. 
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revealing French dish. To make a perfect one is the. | 


with milk; a Yorkshire favourite. I choose it because it - 
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disastrous. For instance, our ordinary everyday food is often 
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EDWARD HYAMS» 


The new Hyams novel changes gear ‘and scene with Rolls-like 


_ smoothness. — Settings change from the war-time Navy to the 


London of today; from rural Kent to the exoticism of Tenerife. 
The action moves through spheres of big business, crime, intel- 
lectual coteries and rusticity, with their concomitants of human 
ee fears and lusts. ar Sera 
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Taking ic Easy ns 
“ ...1s a triumphant dMitiiation of these values. It i is not a tract 
but a rich and vital novel, far and away the best that: 
Mr Hyams has written, with his familiar satiric virtues given 
full play and something deeper added, something that reminds: 
one, unexpectedly, of H. G. Wells at the top of | his. 
form.” JoHN MErtcatF (Observer) 
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BYRON FARWELL 


“The account of the descent of the Congo—the rapids, the fever, 
the hunger, the continual attacks from the natives —is as exciting © 
as anything in Fenimore Cooper, of whom, in fact, it 
reminds us.’ _ Times Literary Supplement 
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yt The Middle East Crisis 
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cs _I—The ‘Legal Aspects of Intervention 


OS ee ee eroehy A;.L. GOODHART 


\HE dispatch of the United States Maree to 
Lebanon and of the British paratroops to Jordan has 
’ given rise to some difficult questions in international 
: law. These are of importance to all of us because 
ee “they must be taken into consideration whenever practical 
decisions have to be made. I shall not, however, make any 
_ reference here to the political aspect as I am solely. concerned 
--with the law. 
Article 1 of the United Nations Charter states that the 
_| major purpose of the United Nations is to suppress acts of 
__ aggression or other threats to the peace. Article 37 then pro- 
-  yides that the parties to any dispute must refer it to the 
i. ‘Security Council which is under a duty to act. There is, how- 
‘ ever, one all-important exception to the use of force by an 
individual state. Article 51 provides that nothing in the 


Charter shall impair the inherent right of individual or of - 


collective self-defence if an armed attack occurs. This is only 
reasonable because no country can be expected to remain 
Th _ defenceless while the Security Council makes up its mind 
- what to do. 
‘That is clear, but unfortunately the interpretation of this 
article has been disputed. Can a state, which is not threatened 
al itself, act in collective self-defence with another? The answer 
‘oe _ that has been accepted by almost all authorities is that collec- 
tive self-defence means defence in the broad sense. Sir 
7% olen ersch Lauterpacht, a judge of the International Court of 
ba S tice, has pointed out that ‘unless such right of collective 
elf-defence is eet the door is eoet for piecemeal 


le 2 ee par 


q we, 
at 


annihilation of victims of aggression by a state or states intent 
upon the domination of the world ’. 

The next question is: Does this right of collective self- 
defence arise only when an armed attack has actually occurred ? 
On this point, Dean Acheson, the former American Secretary 
of State, who was one of the major authors of the United 
Nations, has emphasised that we must be realistic. To.argue 
that the threat of force can only be opposed by moral and 
political pressure is, as he said, ‘a combination of phony law 
and fuzzy morals ’. He concluded that between an opponent 
who is prepared to use force to gain his end, and one who is 
not prepared to use force to defend his interests, the 
aggressor is usually the winner. There is nothing therefore 
in the Charter of the United Nations which will prevent one 
state from taking reasonable steps to defend the integrity of 
another. 

This brings us to the major question. What steps can be 
taken to defend this integrity? It is clear that as a general rule 
any interference in the domestic affairs of another country is 
unwarranted. Thus, country A cannot send its troops into 
country B so as to support ene political party against another. 
But, on the other hand, it is equally clear that one country 
may support the government of another against force and dis- 
order fomented from outside. Thus, in 1947, when support 
was given by Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia to guerrillas 
fighting against the Greek Government, the General Assembly 
of the United Nations called on those countries ‘to cease 
forthwith sending any assistance or support in any form’. 


_____ the existing government is encouraged 
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penied: gt ty intervention is justifiable 


at a time of the year 


- and the experience of 


oil emergency. 


is equally important. 
Now or later the prob- 
_ lem might not be that. 
_ of the Arab countries 


ig d ohen ae 
support by a foreign state. This is reasonable, because other- 
wise all the cards would be in the hands of the subversive 
forces. 

This does not mean, however, that one state can place a 


_ puppet ruler in authority over another state, and then claim 


the right to support him re force ot the wishes of the 


Fs parents aa ‘then asks the ; 
an orphan. | e 


I can sum up my conckiens by saying ‘that one country is. 
entitled to help another to resist an immediate threat of — 
aggression until the Security Council has taken the necessary 


steps. This help can take the form of military support of an 


existing government which is endangered by outside hostile 
actions. This, I believe, is neither phony law nor fuzzy morals. 
—‘ At Home and Abroad” << pebiais 


II—Are Europe’ s Oil Supplies Threstenetal 


By PAUL FRANKEL 


ITH the experience of the Suez crisis fresh in 

everybody’s mind, the first question we inevitably 

ask now is: does the trouble in the Middle East 

mean shortage of oil in the United Kingdom and 
in Europe at large? To answer this question one would have 
to agree what kind of trouble we are expecting. If it were to 
be a question only of an interruption of the flow of oil from 
Iraq the answer would be: the loss of some 35,000,000 tons 
a year could easily be made good by drawing on alternative 
sources in the Middle East. In Europe there is plenty of oil 
in stock everywhere and there are enough tankers afloat to 
take round the Cape all the additional-Persian Gulf crude oil 
which would be needed. When I refer to the Cape route I do 
not envisage that the Suez Canal would be closed, but the 
Canal is today, I believe, used almost to capacity and could 


not take all the additional tankers which would carry from. 


the Persian Gulf the oil which is peey loaded in the 
Mediterranean. 

The position would be much more serious if not only Iraq 
but other oil, for instance Kuwait and Saudi Arabian crude, 
became unavailable or if the Suez Canal were closed to us. 
This would involve a stepping-up of supplies from Persia and 
from Venezuela and the U.S.A.; it might create temporary 
shortages and a good deal of re-shuffling of supplies; also it 
might involve a dollar 
problem for countries 
such as the United 
Kingdom and France. 
Yet even-this extreme 
case, which would be a 
serious blow to Europe, 
would not be a catas- 
trophe: it would hit us 


when demand for fuel 
oil is seasonably slack” 


Be; 
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the Suez crisis would 
come in useful if mea- 
sures had to be taken 
to deal with yet another 


So much for the 


immediate issue, but 
the longer-term aspect 


withholding from us 
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the oil found in i territories, but of their erate it avail- 

able on terms more onerous than those now in force. This 
may result in higher prices to the importing countries, or take - 
on the guise of a dispossession of Western oil companies, 

whose profits form a sizeable part of our foreign exchange 

income. I do not identify the operating oil companies with 
our national interest, but it is obvious that some of their 

profits represent a part of our income and if they are cut 

down we too shall be the losers some time, somewhere. 

The legitimate interests of producer countries. should be | 
acknowledged and safeguarded, but there is no reason what- 
soever to panic at the fallacy that we are in all circumstances 
dependent on Arab oil. The fact is that nobody else can use 
this oil, and the Arab countries are at least as dependent on 


_the Europeans buying the oil and supplying them in return 


with almost all the money they need for their development 


and incidentally for the standard of living of their ruling ~ 


classes (whoever may be ruling as time goes on). 

Certainly no one wants to pick a quarrel with the Arabs, 
who have many friends over here, but it should be stated in 
no uncertain terms that there must be a give and take and 


that, given time ‘for adjustment, the vast resources of oil in 


other areas could make good what would be lost in the Middle 
East. This would, however, Be ULP os that the problems 
could be handled on 
a regional basis for 
Europe as a whole; if © 
our ranks were to be 
split our prospects 
would become doubtful. 
Political strife and 
military events may 
delay the working of 
economic factors, but 
when the dust has 
settled economics will 
_ again play their role. In 
this field at least there 
is no real conflict of in- 
terest between the Arab 
countries and the West. 


supplier-consumer rela- 
tionship. Neither — the 
seller nor the buyer « can. 
have it all his own way s, 


sonable 


—theirs is a straight — 
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- T did not seem possible z a week ago* that anything ‘could ever 
chase off the front pages the name, the gifts, and the lunches 

-  @@ of Mr. Bernard Goldfine. But since last oe night I have 
o-. heard nobody even mention the chances of Mr. Sherman 


- Adams resigning from his post at the right hand of President — 


Eisenhower. Of course Mr. Adams is a peace-time Chief of 
General Staff and was for a time there on Tuesday morning, when 
_ half the United Nations delegates came rushing into the Security 
Council Chamber sporting 
_a holiday tan; obviously to 
Sethe other half of the 
world’s diplomats, a tan 
has no social standing and 
would be impossible to 


af a 


achieve or detect. 
; Since last Tuesday 
na morning America has not 
____ been at peace. Mr. Adams 
~~ slid away from the Presi- 
___ dent’s right hand and was _ 


_-- replaced by Mr. Dulles 
=" and General Mason 
é Twining, the Chief of 
Staff. By the way, the 

” picture of General Twin- 

F ing on Friday morning’s 
_ front pages—he was at 
= the airport with Mr. 
__ Dulles to greet Mr. Sel- 
~ wyn Lloyd—must have 
puzzled many people. 

_ ‘Who's this guy?’ said a 
< friend of mine, by no 
means an ignorant fellow 
on politically. ‘That’, he 
was told by a melancholy 
onlooker, ‘is the General 
‘Marshall of the third world 

-- war—or, with luck, the General Bisenhomen of the uneasy peace’ : 
haa I wish it were possible to go back now six days and notice 

carefully exactly what ordinary people, which is. to say all 
Americans outside the Government, thought or did on Tuesday 
morning. Reporters and commentators like me are caught flat- 

footed by these events, just like everyone else, including, it is 
: being bitterly said this time, the Central Intelligence Agency. 
We tend to recover our professional pride—our poise—to get back 
- quickly into the élite corps of the well informed by reading 
; everything in sight, scanning all the newspaper editorials and 


then pronouncing how the people reacted. I have not the slightest _ 


idea how people—you and me—reacted, because I stupidly did 
| not rush around asking them. This is an experiment that is rarely 
i done. I do not mean asking people how they feel or whose side 
they are on, or do they think the landing of the Marines is 
___ justified or not. Instinctively, at first, people act in self-protection ; 
Pie only then do they get around to being citizens, good or bad, and 

_ taking a political-stand. 

-* On Monday evening, when the news of the coup in Iraq 
Bag, - blackened the front pages and gave Mr. Adams and Mr. Goldfine 
bs ‘such a well-earned holiday into obscurity, I was travelling down 

bP sa! * ona train from New London, Connecticut. I had spent the day 
el watching the training—the tough and dedicated training I may 

_ say—of the young men who have becdme in our time the pick, 
_ the cream, of the Navy, namely the submarine men. I left the 
Ep vy Submarine School about an hour before anybody had read 

= neard the news of President Eisenhower’s call for an emer- 
_ gency meeting of the Security Council, and I have no idea even 
ve si effect the news has had on the lives, on the daily 


Marines of the United States Sixth Fleet landing in Lebanon on July 16 


- By “ALISTAIR COOKE 


routine, of the eighteen-year-olds that I saw learning to surface 
from a hundred-foot tank in forty-five seconds without the aid of 
oxygen masks or other artificial help; or the effect on their 
. instructors who have mastered this trick and can stay under 
water, holding their breath, for four minutes and forty-five 
seconds by my watch, a feat that you have to see to believe. 
In the train I saw a pleasant-looking cynic cast his eye over 
the news headlines and say: ‘I bet Venezuelan oil goes up thirty 
points in the morning’. 
He was, by the way, very 
nearly right. Another man 
jocularly turned to his 
neighbour and said: ‘If 
you were thinking of 
catching the Brigitte Bar- 
dot movie, you’d better 
see it now’ 

The Army cancelled its 
leaves and the armed 
forces in general, like 
most other armed forces 
from Finland to Com- 
munist China, were put on 
the alert. A simple- 
minded business-man I 
know, who is generous, 
kindly, not spectacularly 
selfish, mentioned that he 
had in the country a pri- 
vate petrol pump that 
could keep his car going 
for a month or two if 
rationing came in. A 
movie star coming through 
town wondered if the 
' present fashion for shoot- 


Soper 


: actual surroundings, 
whether in North Africa or Southampton, would not give way to 
the older trend of using stock travel footage and then building 


exotic sets in Hollywood. The stock market hit a new high, 


especially in aeroplanes, missiles, railroads. Texas crude oil pro- 
ducers were allowed to increase their production by another 
327,000 barrels a day for the next month. My newsagent had 


‘ 


ing all movies in their 


to get up an hour earlier than usual and was already sweating. 


by 7 a.m. He had not seen such a run on the morning newspapers 
since the Korean war. A hundred public-spirited industrialists 
who belong to a national defence committee were given a briefing 
in Washington and then went on their way. 

If it is possible to generalise from the random, impulsive way 
that people react to crisis—and I am not‘sure that it is—I should 
say that the big difference between today and Korea or even 
between today and the Hungarian revolution is the difference 
between doing something risky yourself and having risky things 
done to you. When Southern Korea was invaded we had no way 
of knowing whether this was the first thrust of a massive Com- 
munist attack; in Hungary, a protesting country was silenced at 
the point of a machine gun by the nation whose motives 
and plans we most have cause to fear. This time at least we 
‘made the first move, and there is a kind of relief which 
~ comes from lashing out, however gently, at the invisible hand 

that threatens to throttle you, there is a kind of self respect, 

whether or not it is well founded. i 

The- first thing I should say about the official American 
response to the Marine landing in Lebanon is that it appears to 
be almost unanimously supported by both political parties, by 
most newspapers, and by most people who can read and run. 


* Broadcast on July 20 
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—soever who believe and seem to.believe 
- into Lebanon is a desperate clutch at the last straw of the Eisen- 


8 This is is a Oats idigerence eis > sit 
~ the division of opinion was very strong 


I have met this week one or two D ts of no ‘fame dae 


hower Doctrine. A distinguished Harvard political scientist, Dr. 
Kissinger, came on the New York City’s own radio station and 
delivered a devastating attack on the Administration’s policy in 
the Middle East, his main point being that long ago we should 
have encouraged and sided with Arab nationalism instead of—as 
he put it—associating it always with Nasser and assuming that it 
is wholly Communist-inspired.’ : 

There were two or three Democratic. senators who had heavy 


~ doubts about the wisdom of the landing, notably Senator Hubert 


Jignantly that the move 


. cchitegeanent? Mr. Lode 


Humphrey of Minnesota who is the Liberals’ darling and a lead- . 


ing contender for the Presidency in 1960. But Dr. Kissinger spoke 
on one local radio station and Senator Humphrey got no kind of 
press. The general impression, which is genuine enough, is that 
the United States closed ranks as quickly and solidly as it did the 
day after Pearl Harbour. 


~o 


Solidly Behind the Marines 


Mr. Stevenson, who happened to be in Moscow and had a. 
date with Mr. Gromyko, was reported as telling him that the © 
American people stood to a man behind the Marines. This was — 


a shock to an almost inaudible minority of the Democrats and a 
reassurance to the rest. I take the risk at this point of believing 
Mr. Stevenson’s remark literally without imputing to him any 
cagey reservations of his own. The American people are always 
solidly behind the Marines because the Marines represent a very 
peculiar symbol in American life. They are as much beyond 
criticism as the Fourth of July or blueberry pie. The Marine 
Corps is the oldest regular branch of the country’s armed services. 


It was created by an Act of Congress only a few months after 


Congress had created itself: in November 1775, to be exact. 
After the revolutionary war the Marines went out of existence 
for a while, just as the Navy did. But they came back into being 
with a rush in 1798 to reinforce the naval war with France. Soon 
after that they began to take on the almost mystical lustre that 
they have kept ever since. By going after the Barbary pirates 
they appeared suddenly to the young American Republic as an 
organised band of Robin Hoods, dashing in to save little countries 
menaced by the great big European wolf, clearing the seas for 
honest shipping, holding the fort when the Army and the Navy 


@ 


were beginning to buckle. And when there was no regular war — 


to fight, they were making the West safe for the honest white man 
—for the predatory white man, too—by subduing the Indians. 
They were the first troops to land i in Cuba in the Spanish-American 
war and their exploits in the two world wars are too rousing to 
need any comment here. 

The mythical reputation of the Marines—the all-American 
liberator of the weak and helpless, a sort of amphibious U.S. 
‘Cavalry—springs from their peculiar peace-time missions this 


century. From the turn of the century until 1934, when America — 


had hardly a standing Army at all, the Marine was the American 


Tommy Atkins, Old Bill, Canadian Royal Mounted Police, all - 


rolled into one. He was always being sent into the Caribbean, 
usually to put down native revolutions, mountain bandits, gun- 


toting dictators. This was—let us face it—intervention in domestic 


affairs with a vengeance, but this was long before the United 
Nations Charter made obsolete or at least made embarrassing 
the old habit of big Powers of ensuring that their weaker neigh- 
bours had governments agreeable to them. So in a way the 
historic role of the Marines is now historically dated and today I 


think would be indefensible. But the glamour still shines from: 
_ them like the glitter from an old soldier’s campaign medals and 


old Americans especially feel a lift and heave a nostalgic sigh 
to see the good old Marines doing again what used to come so 
naturally. 

This brings us to the question, and when all the urgency and 
gravity of the Middle East has calmed down or exploded into a 


_ personal happiness rose high 


general war, there is the question which seems to many hard 


thinking people at the United Nations the radical question that 


thas to be answered. How can any of us distinguish fairly between 
a revolution that is truly a country’s own and its own business 


—) 
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in the Security Council aga: 


_ spending wisely and for the tae of the et the larg 
> fi 


to death’. pe ois 


growing odd: 
night that if the United Nations cannot deal with it tageres- 
sion the United Nations will break up. RY hate oA 
In the United Nations Charter, we defined once again ‘an act 
of aggression’ and set out the obligations of the rest of the a 
member nations to resist it. But there is no definition, there is — ae 


-no clear distinction, made between plain old-fashioned attack, = 


no matter how modern the weapons may be, and the only S€ri0NS = ae 
form of attack now practised by modern aggressors; namely, 
boring from within. The United Nations, like its humblest — a 
member, is caught in a contradiction; the essence of successful 
aggression is surprise, but the essence of indirect aggression is 
secrecy. How, then, are we to decide in time when a Soar : 
rebellion inside any country was secretly conceived and bred from 


Oey 


the outside? This is the problem on which the nations are really a 
split. The Russians fall back on indicating the superficial facts. 2 
‘Who’, they say, ‘is attacking Lebanon?’ We need a new inter- 
national definition. Anyone can recognise a fleet of jet bombers, 
but who can recognise the first glance of the seducer, who can say = 4 
what foreign advisers ceased at what point to be a help andtuned 
into a Trojan horse? ; Ae 

When the delegates start to answer this fundamental question —_ 
it comes out that they are nothing like so far apart as their opposed — c 
iene positions might lead@you to peieereee Service Aa 


SiR JoHN Monro TROUTBECK, British Ambassador in Iraq 3. ew 
1951-54 and President of the Anglo-Iraqi Society, paid a tribute eat 
in ‘Radio Newsreel’ to the late King Feisal of Iraq, who was 
piace during the uprising there on July 14. He said: Ss 
“The young King who has just lost his life was dogged by — 
tragedy from his early days. His coming to the throne was itself — 
the result of a tragedy. His father—still a young man—was killed 


‘in a motor accident. Worse was to come: after a few years his — 


mother died—a mother to whom he was completely devoted. Yet — 
here he found some compensation, for his uncle, the Emir Abdul — 
Il!lah—another victim of the recent holocaust—became tohimall | 
that a father could be. It was a relationship of singular affection 
on both sides. The Emir, who acted as Regent during the young 
King’s minority, appeared to have only one -ambition in life, — 
which was to see his nephew safely assume his place as King. 


That duly happened five years ago and great were the rejoicings. _ 


‘ But before that happened the boy had to be educated. It was. 
decided that he should receive his education in England and the — 
choice was Harrow. During his Harrow years little was seen of 
him in Iraq. He came home only occasionally for holidays and 
also during his mother’s last illness, But during those years he 
was never well in Baghdad. Something in the air used to bring on 
severe attacks of asthma, from which he was free in England. It — 
was only later that a cure was found. Yet, though he came little 
to Iraq, he was wise enough to keep working on his Arabic, so 
that when he returned to assume the throne his Arabic was perfect. 

‘When in 1953 he was proclaimed King on his eighteenth 


birthday there was reason to hope that the fates might begin to 


smile on him. His natural charm, his lack of ostentation, his 


gentleness and his ready smile could not fail to make their appeal. _ a ; 
In his leisure moments he was never so happy as when tinkering == 
with motor-cars; in fact he was a born mechanic and he had cars 


going back twenty years, including some with historical associa= 
tions. Shooting was another of his hobbies. 5 Tete} 
‘ With all this there went a seriousness of purpose and a deter-— rs ig 
mination that his reign should be marked by bringing greater ik 
security and comfort and happiness to his people. The money was 
there to perform miracles: all that was needed was the will, and has 
there was already an active Development Board at work, bent on 
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PW NHERE is more discussion today of wages policy in Great 
rt Britain than in any other country in the world. The 
} @ ~~ London bus strike, the railways settlement, and pending 
_ swage claims in engineering and other industries are only 
___ surface symptoms. This wages debate is healthy, and even impera- 
,. _ tive, in view of recent British economic experience, high-lighted 


___ by two facts. The first is that earnings have risen at the rate of 


‘a 7.5 per cent. a year and prices at almost 4 per cent. a year since 


__ production in Great Britain has increased in the same period at 
a slower rate than in any of seventeen countries in Western Europe 
___ except Ireland, or at less than one-half the average rate of increase 
“4 _ certainly been disappointing. 
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4 Four Explanations of British Difficulties 

In travelling about, discussing issues of wages policy, I have 
_ found four different diagnoses of these British difficulties. Each 

view of the source of the malady has its own prescription. 

___ The first ascribes the central difficulty to an excess of money 

demand. An unwarranted expansion in credit, including an 

__ increase-in velocity of circulation, stimulates the rise in prices and 


< monetary gland. Secondary complications soon set in and’ the 
_ patient suffers an acute loss of sterling. In the words of Professor 
Robbins, ‘ Up to recently the rise of wages has usually been the 


__ result, not the cause, of the general inflation ’. The cure prescribed 
__ is a tight monetary policy to stop the inflation and more generally - 
to exercise control over expenditures as a whole. This prescription 


admittedly may result in some temporary check to production 
and employment, but these doctors see a gradual return to high 
employment without the inflation fever in the system. 
The second group of economic doctors say that the real source 
of the difficulty is that wages rise faster than productivity. The 
malady might be called wage costitis. As Mr. Burchardt has said, 
_ *The removal of excess demand does not necessarily restore 
equilibrium in factor prices or in the balance of payments ’. The 
old-fashioned remedy was a complete rest, idleness for 5 or 10 
per cent. of the work force, to hold wages down. But modern 
economies simply will not put up with this cure. Some doctors 
prescribe a sugar pill of advice to unions and managements to 
take sweet moderation three times daily before negotiations. But 


_ the fashionable remedy of this group today is something called 


centralised bargaining, imported from Sweden or the Netherlands. 
The elimination of unco-ordinated or sectional bargaining is advo- 


cated to remove wage-cost inflation. eget Sa: 
: The central difficulty as seen by a third group of economic 


doctors is psychological; the malady is of the economic mind or 


will. The patient wants too much of too many things; the com- 


bination is beyond his means. The community refuses-to make 
hhard choices. It wants a continuing high degree of employment, 


- full utilisation of capacity to meet demands from home and_ 


abroad, the continuation of the era of labour peace erected after 
1940, the absence of direct production control and no more 
stringent fiscal controls. It wants to continue to play the role of 


___ widespread view that a high degree of all these desirable goodies 
* can be simultaneously achieved is an illusion. There is nothing 
structurally or physically wrong with the patient. The stern 
prescription is to choose a more limited group of objectives, to 
msl give up some employment, some current odtput, or to give up 
et being banker for parts of the world, or to take some more labour 
strife or further controls. se 
___A final group of economic physicians see the central difficulty 


investment in machinery and equipment have shown 
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_ 1953. This is too much inflation. The second fact is that industrial - 


_ "in Western Europe as a whole. Productivity increases have 


wages. The disease might be called an excessive secretion of the _ 


banker for a large part of the world on very small reserves. The 


ain structural defects in the British economy. Increasing - 
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small results in productivity and output.-Some pessimistic diagnos- 
ticians stress that investments in coal mining, railways, community 
services and other older industries can never be expected to show 
rapid increases in output per° worker. These are the natural 
failings of old age. Others hold that the difficulties are temporary, 


and that when investments in an infrastructure of modern power, 


transportation, and service industries are completed, more rapid 
mcreases in output per worker can be confidently expected. 
Mr. B. C. Roberts has made the latest contribution to the 


growing discussion of wages policy.* The chief merit of his 


readable volume is that it compares British experience with waze 


policies abroad. Separate chapters discuss wages policies since: 


the outbreak of the last war in five other countries—the United 
States, Sweden, Australia, Germany, and the Netherlands. There 
are also three chapters on developments in Great Britain, treating 
wages policy in war-time under the Labour Government and 


under the Conservatives. These accounts of war and post-war 


attempts to control wages and prices help us to see in new 


perspective the wide variety of factors which influence wages 
policies. : er 


_. Some countries have highly centralised arrangements for wage 
setting, as in Sweden, the Netherlands, and Australia, while wage 
decisions are much more decentralised in the United States. 


Great Britain stands between these extremes. Some of these 


. countries, like England, are highly dependent upon international 


trade, and domestic levels of wages and prices are quick to 
influence the vital balance of payments; other countries, like the 


‘United States, are less sensitive to foreign trade. In some of these 


five countries direct governmental influence in wage fixing in 
peace-time is large, as in the Netherlands and Australia; in others, 


which are closer to the British experience, the direct role of. 


government is smaller and wage setting has been left more to 
collective bargaining, as in Sweden, Germany, and the United 
States. Some of these five countries, like Great Britain and 
Sweden, have had very high levels of employment in recent years, 
while there has been relatively more unemployment in Germany 
and the United States. ; 

In these different circumstances the general economic and 


“wages policies that have been developed are far from identical. 


Most of these countries have only used direct regulation of wages 
and prices in war time; the Netherlands alone continue direct 


_ government controls over wages even today. Some wages policies 


have been concerned primarily with the general level of wage 
rates while the Netherlands, and Sweden and Australia to a lesser 
extent, have sought to influence the differentials in wages between 
industries. The Netherlands and Australia have tried to prescribe 
differentials among jobs within a plant in peace time. Mr. Roberts 
finds that although these countries have used a variety of adminis- 
trative devices, none of their wages policies has succeeded in 
preventing inflationary wage and price movements: not one. 


Attack on a ‘Wage Dam’ 

On the basis of the experience of these countries, Mr. Roberts 
concludes categorically ‘that a national wage policy will not, 
in a democratic country, succeed in keeping wages down in the 
face of excess demand. It is useless to continue to attempt to cure 
inflation by preventing the unions from negotiating higher wages 
if these are warranted by the profits that employers are making. 
If there is no demand inflation then cost inflation must soon peter 
cut ’, Mr. Roberts’ sharpest attacks are directed toward those who 
would seek to maintain overfull conditions of employment and 
excessive demand, however these terms are defined, and would 
then seek to halt the wage-price spiral by building a wage dam 
across the inflation by means of national and centralised wage 
fixing. Mr. Roberts clearly belongs to the first of the four groups 


‘of economic doctors noted earlier. He prescribes monetary and 


ee: * National Wages Policy in War and Peace. Allen and Unwin. 15s. 
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_ maintained without controls on nila a 


Excessive Money Demand 

There is little doubt that excessive money demand fee best the 
principal factor in the post-war rise in wages and prices. It is 
appropriate for Mr. Roberts to emphasise this point strongly since 
both Labour and Conservative governments, like the rest of us, 
here found it difficult to constrict expenditures, But he has failed 
to recognise adequately, in my view, that wage pressure may on 
occasions play an autonomous role in : pushing up costs and prices. 
Moreover, monetary restraints may restrict precisely those outputs 
and investments which are most vital to future growth in produc- 


tion and productivity. But this is the area of fine balance and 


judgements in general economic policy, Wage rates are always set 
in a general economic setting which may be more or less infla- 
tionary, regardless of the complexion of the government. 

It has seemed to me that the discussion of wages policy in Great 


Britain might fruitfully leave on one side the debate over the 


precise roles of excess demand versus the cost push and consider 
more specific issues of wage setting. A comparatively small change 
in labour costs and prices a year could bring the inflation problem 
within much more manageable proportions, The difference 


between relative price stability and the 4 per cent. increases of 


recent years is only a small change, say 2 or 3 per cent., in the 
rate of increase in wage costs and prices, 

I should like to suggest five ways in which negotiations and 
Wage setting might be oriented more toward concern with labour 
costs and earnings and less toward uniform wage-rate changes. 
My basic conviction is that wage-rate increases need not lead to 
corresponding increase in labour costs. No one of these points by 
itself may appear startling, but taken together they can have a 
substantial impact on the inflation problem. 

First, wage differentials within many enterprises need syste- 
matic review. Wage structures have grown, like Topsy. Piecemeal 
introduction of new equipment; preferential adjustments to occu- 
pations or departments that are in a strategic position—as we say 
in America, the squeaky wheel gets the oil; past shortages in some 
skills; the merger of plants and a variety of historical barnacles 
account for a chaotic wage structure in a plant. Money spent in 
achieving more orderly internal wage structures often pays for 
itself in better morale, fewer grievances, and larger output. 
A systematic review of work operations often teaches managers 
and workers’ representatives a great deal about what has, and has 
not, been going on at the work place. 

The experience in the United States in aircraft, cotton textiles, 
meat packing, and basic steel, to mention only the more prominent 


industry-wide cases, shows what can be done, I have been much 


impressed with the new day-rate wage structure in the British 
coal mining industry and the constructive way in which these 
changes were developed and introduced, If wage-increase money 
is to be expended, some proportion of it might well be allocated 


for rationalisation of the wage differentials within plants. If 10 to . 


20 per cent. of the general wage increases made in Great Britain 


- in the past five years had been spent on realising internal wage 


rates, wage costs would have been noticeably lower. 

Secondly, the search for the least inflationary forms of wage 
increases calls attention to supplementary compensation for re- 
dundancy, to supplementary pension plans, and to other fringe 
benefits. There are admittedly some objections to placing these 
programmes within the area of collective bargaining on the 
grounds that they may too closely tie workers to individual firms. 
But such objections can be mitigated, at least in part, by vesting 
and by pooling on an industry basis. Moreover, regardless of 
benefits secured from public programmes by political processes, 
trade unions are organisations which need to show direct results 
to the membership. These can take the form of higher fringe 


benefits just as well as higher wage rates. There is a strong case . 


for opening up to bargaining further less inflationary areas. 


My third point is that when wage setting is focused on labour — 


costs and earnings rather than on wage rates, questions of work 
practices such as the administration of seniority, the number of 


_A wages policy at the work Place’ is the more t 


- ing. There we not be bad separate nego iations, « 


wages and another about rules. The two are intim 
and wage costs is the common element. An employer cannot r 


getting in return, and a Mie cannot gas geeeye what he is 


the way of effort a rodent practices. There is a common 


cliché among labour relations specialists in the United States 


that it is not the across-the-board wage increase but the day-to- 


day administration of the collective agreement which is decisive 
to both management and the men. Wage-rate increases that are 


directly associated with improvements in practices that reduce 


labour costs are less inflationary. 
Fourthly, many British observers, among them Mr. Roberts, 
have commented upon the unwieldy character of some collective 


bargaining arrangements, notably engineering. There is a lively — 
debate between those who would appear to break up such groups — 
into more company bargaining and those who would increase — 
the scope of bargaining to a nation-wide basis. This conflict of 


views roughly corresponds to that between those who stress the 
pull of excessive demand and those who emphasise the push of 
wage costs as more important to the recent inflationary movements. 


It has seemed to me that this debate confuses the scope of 
bargaining with uniformity of wage changes. It is possible to 


preserve industry-wide bargaining and to provide for separate 


changes in wage rates among groups of firms in different product — 
markets. It is conceivable that wage changes on occasion should — 


be made separately for automobiles, heavy electrical equipment, 
textile machinery, and other product groupings of firms. The 


present arrangements involve two negotiations on wages, one ~ 


nationally and one locally. If more homogeneous product group- 
ings of firms could be established, one negotiation alone might 
suffice. The single negotiation should be less inflationary. Shifts in 
the positions of some products need not affect all wages, and it 


should be possible to develop a less inflationary wage structure — 


as a result. 

Fifthly, collective agreements have typically been made without 
fixed duration in Great Britain. This practice is unique among 
countries with a practice of collective bargaining. The growth of 
agreements with standstill arrangements for specified periods 
would possibly help towards stability. In an inflationary world, a 
fixed contract period is no doubt worth something to manage- 
ments, though the real issue is how large a wage increase is 
required to secure a standstill period. 


Expansion of Bargaining Arrangements? 
Great Britain is justifiably proud of its collective bargaining 


system. Collective bargaining not only developed here first, even — 


the term is an English invention. British unions and managements 
have emphasised voluntarism as the pervading principle of the 
collective bargaining arrangements which have gradually grown 
up over the years. I should like to see these bargaining arrange- 
ments adapted still further to the conditions of continuing full 
employment. Collective bargaining would create a more inflation- 
resistant wages policy if it were to concentrate more upon internal 
wage structures, on supplementary compensation for redundancy 
and supplementary pensions, on work practices and the adminis- 
tration of piece-rate systems, on more detailed product groupings 
of firms and on the length of standstill agreements. 


I have suggested that general economic policy always involves — 


a fine balance between deflation and inflationary conditions. Issues 
of overall monetary and fiscal policy will continue to be debated 


in the next hundred years as they have in the past century. While _ 
wage rates have a contribution to make to general economic 


policy, it strikes me that the attention of wage policy might now 
be more sharply focused on wage costs and earnings, and on the | 
possibilities of less i 
should be possible to keep wage-cost increases within 1 or 2 
per cent. per year without affecting the size of the settlemen 
made in collective bargaining. This is a national wages poli 
not only to claim the interests of national officers of unions < 
managements but also the men and managers at the work p 
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-N spite of their great natural wealth,.many of the republics 
of Latin America are now in trouble, economically. Generally, 
_ f@ the basic cause is the same: their economies are too depen- 
_ MM dent on the exporting of raw materials. One extreme example 
_ will illustrate this. During the last war, the Argentines were unable 
to export all the maize that they grew; and the war prevented 
__ them from importing all the coal that they needed for their rail- 
__ways and factories. So they had to use maize as a substitute for 


- 
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E _ factory yards, for feeding furnaces. But that is not all. Most of 


such as coffee in Colombia and Brazil; copper in Chile; tin in 
Bolivia. So, when the world price for one of those products falls 

_ —which has happened with many of them-in the past year or so— 
_ the local economy is thrown out of balance. fe 
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The Latin Americans know perfectly well that to strengthen 
_ their position—to attain greater independence—they must develop 
other sources of income and increase their manufacturing indus- 
tries. But to do this they must be able to buy, abroad, the equip- 
ment and industrial materials, the electric plant and the vehicles, 
_ which they do not yet produce for themselves, One of the main 
troubles today is that they cannot obtain those things in sufficient 


7: Not Enough Foreign Currency 


_ quantities because the price of their exports is not providing © 


enough foreign currency, while the price of the imported goods 
remains as high as before, or even higher. — em 

That is the simple explanation of the present state of affairs, 

‘But of course the complete picture is not nearly so simple. The 

_- Latin Americans require—and would like to receive—foreign 

investment. But they have had experience of that kind of depen- 

dence on the foreigner in the past, and they are afraid of letting 

foreign lenders and investors become too powerful in their own 

lands. The result is that the oilfields of Brazil and Argentina 

remain only inadequately exploited. ‘ Nationalists’ in both coun- 


tries refuse to offer sufficiently attractive terms to foreign oil 


companies. They say, defiantly: ‘The petrol is ours’. So it is, 

but for the time being it remains under the ground, while the 

_ Brazilian and Argentine economies are burdened with the expense 
Res of importing other people’s petrol. 


Another complication is the attitude of the United States.. 


Washington wants the republics to collaborate in the ‘ Cold War’ 
against Communism. The Latin Americans say: ‘In that case 
you should give us greater financial help, as you have done to 
countries in other parts of the world’. In recent months the 
__ United States authorities have replied that they cannot do more 
than they are doing already (which is really an appreciable 
- amount), and that it is for the Latin Americans to help themselves. 
‘Trade, not aid ’, is the slogan. ae, ch ; 
Mr. Nixon’s Visit oe ae 
That; at least, was the position until Vice-President Nixon 
__ yisited South America a few weeks ago. Wherever he went, Mr. 
Nixon heard his great country blamed for the economic troubles. 
The United States were Latin America’s biggest customer, and 
the drop in the price of commodities such as coffee was blamed 
| on the customer. The U.S.A: were accused of ‘dumping’ their 
a surplus agricultural stocks, such as wheat, to the detriment of 
Latin American farmers. The United States had placed a pro- 
___hibitive tariff on Uruguay’s (subsidised) wool tops, and U.S. 
mining companies were demanding an increase in the tariff on 
Bolivian, Peruvian, and Mexican lead and zinc. There was even 
talk of U.S. restrictions on imports of Venezuelan oil. Most 
insistent, however, was the accusation that the U.S, Government 
had allied itself with Latin American dictators and the small, 
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‘In Latin America | 


wealthy groups in the republics, thereby contributing to the sub- 
jection of the masses to poverty. When* Mr, Nixon approached 
the famous old university of San Marcos, in Lima, Peru, he found 
his way blocked by about 2,000 demonstrators, who threw eggs 
and stones at him. In Caracas, Venezuela, an angry mob assaulted 
his motor-car. athe ; 
The people of the United States were horrified by the news of oy 


the treatment that their Vice-President had received. They were » 


genuinely shocked to think that the motives of the United States 


were so terribly misunderstood by their southern neighbours. 


They knew that U.S. taxpayers had contributed or lent vast sums 
to projects for the improvement of agriculture, health, and educa- 
tion in the ‘ underdeveloped ’ countries. Hundreds of dedicated 
men and women had gone from the U.S.A. to give expert advice 
and affectionate help to the under-nourished and uneducated. — 
Nevertheless, there was no doubt about it; the misunderstanding 
existed and was apparent to all the world. 

Mr. Nixon was immediately aware of the urgency for correcting 
the misunderstanding. Moreover, while he was engaged on his 
turbulent tour of South America, the Soviet Deputy Minister of 
Foreign Affairs was quietly visiting the republics, offering to buy 
their produce in exchange for equipment and fuel and on 
apparently attractive terms. The Russian proposals did not go 
unheeded. The Latin Americans feel that their republics have 
been tied for too long to too few markets, and that they have 
relied on too few sources of supplies. The Soviet bloc of countries 
might help them out, they think. 


More Aid from U.S.A. 

So, when Mr. Nixon got back to Washington he at once set 
to work. He declared that in future Latin America should receive 
greater U.S. aid, because the situation had changed and the 
republics were now as exposed to the Communist and Soviet 
danger as were other parts of the world. His recommendations 
produced immediate results. Large U.S. loans to Colombia and 
Chile were announced, to offset the fall in the price of coffee and — 
copper and to assist them in making essential imports. A few days 
later the United States agreed to attend a meeting with the five 
coffee republics to discuss methods of stabilising world coffee 
prices. It became apparent, too, that the U.S. Government 
intended to do their utmost to prevent the raising of the tariff on 
Latin American minerals. These new signs of generosity towards 
the underdeveloped republics moved a happy Latin American 
diplomat to exclaim: ‘ Viva underdevelopment! ’ 

It looks, indeed, as though the United States are now beginning 
a new sort of Marshall Aid policy towards their southern neigh- 
bours. Although the Latin Americans are conscious of the degree 
of their own development in comparison with other so-called 
* underdeveloped’ areas, they no doubt will welcome this new 
policy. But they are traditionally suspicious of what they call 
‘dollar imperialism ’, which will cause some hesitance and even 
opposition.—General Overseas Service 


Towards a European Parliament by Kenneth Lindsay (published by 
the Council of Europe; distributed by H.M. Stationery Office, price 
7s. 6d.) contains a critical study of the Council of Europe and 
more particularly of its Consultative Assembly, Sir Robert Boothby 
in his introduction refers to this book as by far the best account of 
that institution that he has yet seen. 
* # # 

Among recent books are:- Barbary Legend: War, Trade and Piracy 
in North Africa 1415-1830, by Sir Godfrey Fisher (Oxford, 50s.); 
The Travels of Ibn Battuta, Volume 1, edited by Sir Hamilton Gibb 
(Cambridge, for the Hakluyt Society, 30s.); and The History of 
the World Conqueror, by Ata-Malik Juvaini, translated from the 
Persian by John Andrew Boyle, with a foreword by Sir Steven 
Runciman (Manchester University Press, two vols., £3 3s.). 
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The Ar of Biography 


HE problems of writing bidgeaeiay: are fascinating. Each 
year hundreds of biographies pour from the presses 
throughout the world, but few of them are first class and 
* some of them are unreadable. With conscientious Ameri- 
can meadeine thoroughness Professor Garraty of Michigan State 
University has collected together a great deal of valuable informa- 
tion about the writing of biography which illuminates the problem 
and should afford guidance to the beginner and warnings to the 
professional*. He tells us, for example, that Charles Beard, the 
famous American historian, was so awed by the complexity of 
personality that he could not bring himself to write a biography 
at all: ‘I cannot be sure enough about human character and 
human motives to write the life of anyone’. Few authors are so 


inhibited. It is widely agreed that a literary gift is desirable in 


the writing of biographies, for it is useless to be able to master 
masses of material unless one is capable of sifting it, exercising 
judgement about what to put in and what to leave out, and 
understanding how to hold the attention of a reader. That is why 
sooner or later professional novelists will engage successfully in 
biography. When evidence is lacking they can make it up, and 
if a fact is inconsistent with their story they can leave it out. 

Another trap presented by the literary art is the temptation to 
strain and exaggerate one’s material, A bad offender in this way 
was Lytton Strachey whose perversion of his authorities has often 
been exposed. Strachey concerned himself chiefly with the Vic- 
torians about whom there is ample information. But as one 
ploughs back further into history and literature, less and less is 


_ known. We know hardly anything about Homer, Chaucer, or 


Shakespeare, little enough about Pericles or Julius Caesar. When 
their biographies are written the temptation to let the imagina- 
tion play is almost irresistible. Yet, as Marchette Chute, who has 
written such biographies, remarks: ‘There is no fun in a thing 
unless you play the game according to the rules.... The basic 
restriction upon any biographer is that he must try ‘to be telling 
the truth’, What is truth?, one may ask. But certainly it is 
cheating in filling the gaps ‘of knowledge not to tell the reader 


how much is pure imagination or if a een is based upOl 


a dubious source. 


Another temptation with which ee are faced is to 


write at too great a length. If materials are vast it is hateful to 
leave anything out that has never been published before. Some 


_ biographers, Mr. Roger Fulford for example, insist, however, that 


no biography shall be in more than one volume. Many frighten- 
ing examples exist of the other extreme: a notorious case is 
Douglas Freeman’s life of George Washington. Freeman, who 
until he retired was a professional journalist, managed to turn out 
as many as 4,800 words a day. He devoted 110 pages to describ- 
ing the Virginian society in which his hero grew up and a page 
to the state of the world when his hero was still in his mother’s 
womb. No wonder that each volume contains about a thousand 
pages or that the author died before he completed it. It is wiser 
to follow the advice of Henry Adams who wrote: ‘I can only 


recommend one rule. Strike out every superfluous sentence, and, 


in what is left, strike out relentlessly every superfluous word ’. 
The secret of all good writing is, indeed, economy. 


* The Nature of Biography. By John A. Garraty. Cape. 18s. 


' the countries to express general approval of the Anglo-U.S. 
“measures, though some. newspapers expressed regret that France 


ht friends in the Middle East. From India, critical press o 


announcement of the fee PE tai | in ae follow 
States landings in the Lebanon, the fly-in of Bri I 
Jordan, President Nasser’s ‘flight to Moscow for talks with Mr 
Khrushchev, and ending, on July 19, with Moscow. radio’ 
announcement of Mr. Khrushchev’ ce appeal. for an immedia % 
summit conference on the Middle East, comment has pounds gore 
from radio stations all over the world. Li oe 
On his return from Moscow, where ‘ complete agreement’ was 
said to have been reached, President | Nasser, i ina beer bodes 
from Damascus on July 18, stated: 
eg say to our Iraqi brothers in Baghdad: we carry arms with 
you, all of us. Every drop of our blood is for you, The flag of — 
freedom will also be raised in Amman and Beirut. In Damascus, - 
. Baghdad, Beirut, Amman, Algiers, and bibs Ai a Arabs” are- 
determined to continue their holy march. ~ Bee ee 
He reaffirmed that any outside intervention in Trg: would be , 
regarded as an attack on the United Arab Republic, ay 
From one Communist capital after another—including Hommes 
—came announcements of recognition of the new government ‘Cf 
Iraq, and also condemnations of the Anglo-American intervention - S. i 
in the Lebanon and Jordan. Moscow radio described the landing — 
of United States marines in the Lebanon as ‘a direct act of war 
and open piracy’, Belgrade radio called it ‘unjustifiable’, On 
July 17, Moscow radio announced that Soviet forces would start 
manoeuvres the next day in districts bordering on Turkey and 
Persia. On July 18, a Soviet Government statement on the 
“aggression ’ committed by the U.S.A. and Britain called for the 
immediate withdrawal of their troops, and said it would not — 
remain indifferent to acts of “unprovoked aggression ina region le 
close to its borders. <<", 
On July 19, it was announced that the United Arab Republic 
had concluded an agreement with the new regime in Iraq, pledging — 
a united stand against ‘ aggression’. On July 20, Baghdad radio 
broadcast an appeal to Palestinian refugees and Jordanians to kill | 2 
King Hussein. On the came day, Damascus radio said that Presi- ~ oan 
dent Nasser had visited army headquarters in Syria to reassure 
himself about defence plans. Among the numerous inflammatory 
broadcasts from Cairo radio were its ‘ Sudan corner’ programmes, 
which strongly denounced the Sudanese Prime Minister for his 
statement recognising King Hussein as head of the Arab Union 
State, and saying: ‘ We wait with anxiety for Britain to offer the = — 
necessary aid to His Majesty’; and also calling the landing of 
United States troops in the Lebanon ‘ a turning point towards — 
stability throughout the region ’. {oie 
While commentators in the U. S.A. ‘welcomed ‘both’ ‘the United 
States and British landings, those in west Europe showed a mixed 
reaction. Some feared the intervention was bringing the world to 
the brink of war, and was throwing the Arabs into the arms; Of 544 
Moscow; others stressed that it was up to the United Nations. 102 Sas 
shoulder responsibility for the Middle East. France was among _ bis: 


se 
i. = 
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was being treated as a ‘junior partner’. In West Germany, some 
newspapers were critical; others called the Anglo-U.S. intervention 
perilous but essential. Several newspapers in West European — fer 
countries expressed anxiety lest Moscow would take advantage of 3 
Anglo-U.S. involvement in the Middle East to further its pur- : 
poses in other areas—for example, by clamping down more 
rigorously on Poland. A berber 3 ribet contrasted the a 


would relied that in doings so ities feobdecshen to dene all pre = 
et ae intervention, a : 
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OUT OF BOUNDS 


BERLIN IS PROBABLY the only city in the world where most of 


the best shops are so much out of bounds, to many people at least, 
that women are sent to gaol for making ordinary honest purchases 
at them. The point is that the town is divided into two halves—the 
Democratic Western part which has shops as attractive as any in 
Europe, and the Communist Eastern Sector, which is a drabber 
place. The women from East Berlin, and East Germany for that 
matter, are forbidden to shop in the West, but they still do. Ivor 
Jones, B.B.C, Berlin correspondent, spoke about this in ‘ Today ’. 

“The latest victims of the itch to get at the loaded counters on 


the west side of the city ’, he said, ‘are the wives of certain East - 


German Army officers, Their husbands are presumably fully 
indoctrinated Communists, and they should have known better. 
Anyway, they were caught. Perhaps they turned up in a prettier 
frock than usual and, when friends asked, were rash enough to 
say: “Well, I got it you know where”. Next, and it is a short 
step in a Communist state, the authorities knew about it, and, it 
seems, lectured them in a kindly fashion. But then the silly women 
came over to West Berlin again, and that was that. They were 
given heavy sentences. 

‘ All this is seriously recorded in the East German Army news- 
paper, and described as a “ scandalous affair”. It is also, on the 
face of it, a puzzling affair, because the money in the women’s 
purses when they left home would be in Eastmarks, East German 
currency, which has a low value in the West. 

‘In fact, if the price ticket on a dress here said 60 Westmarks 
(that is about £5) a woman would have to pay 240 Eastmarks for 
it. It is not, either, as though there is absolutely nothing to buy 
in East Berlin. The big state shops in the Stalinallee have their 
windows full of frocks, bathing costumes, shoes, underwear, and 
sO on, at prices not so very much higher than those in the West. 

‘ But all this display is rather mislead- 
ing. It is more than likely that when she 
gets inside a state shop, a woman will find 
that the dress she liked in the window 
is not in stock in her size. It may turn 
out, too, that the summer frock she had 
her eye on seems, close up, to be made 
of paper rather than cotton, or that what 
appeared a woollen costume has had very 
little to do with any sheep ’. 


A NEW BRITISH INDUSTRY 
Until recently the base of the film used 
in cameras, in the film studios, for X-ray 
in hospitals, was not made in_ this 
country; also imported was the material 
for those little transparent cartons in 
which the girl-friend receives her orchid 
on special nights out. BERTRAM My- 
cock, B.B.C. industrial correspondent, 
visited the British factory where this film is being made and 
spoke about it in ‘ The Eye-witness ’. 

“You may remember ’, he said, ‘ the shortage of photographic 
film during the war. It was not merely because the Services were 
using such vast quantities to map enemy territory from the air, 
it was largely because there never had been a native industry in 
Britain making film base. And so, after the war, this new factory 
costing £2,500,000 was built—the only one of its kind in the 
Commonwealth. 

‘If you added together all the types of film that they make 
in a year, you could have a carpet a yard wide that would go 

times across the Atlantic. This is a factory designed and 
equipped by the men who now run it—a team 400 strong of 
engineers and scientists of many kinds, and including a great 


many people who have trained in the job as the very basic 


were developed. And I got the impression that every- 


body there is still learning. 


’ 


Did You Hear That? 
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Shopping in the Kurfurstendamm, in West Berlin, and (below) women 
from the eastern sector of Berlin looking through the window of a shoe 
shop in the western sector 


‘ The fact is that to produce film base 
to an accuracy of one-twentieth of one- 
thousandth of an inch demands condi- 
tions unlike anything experienced before 
in British industry, with the possible 
exception of the chemical processes in the 
atomic industry. Cleanliness—not only of 
the floors and the ceilings but of the 
very air in which the machines run—is so 
vital that one item on the annual bill 
says “cleaning, £5,000.” 

‘To make film you take several com- 
pounds, some liquid, and some solid, and 
so blend them that you get a treacly 
liquid, which, when it has been purified, 
is spread on an endless belt made of fine 
copper. Each of these moving belts costs 
£6,000. The basic element is derived 
from cotton—the so-called “cotton 
linters ” which is the mass of fuzzy fibres 
that are left over when the usable cotton has been taken from the 
plant. It is the cellulose in this material that the film men use. 

‘One startling fact emerged when I toured the laboratories of 
this firm and saw the work that they do on controlling the quality 
and trying to find new ways of doing things that they have only 
just begun to do in any way at all. It seems that the cotton linters, 
that come from the Southern States of America, are now begin- 
ning to show traceable quantities of radiation from the fall-out of 
nuclear-bomb testing. It has not reached such proportions that the 
material cannot be used for film, nor is it harmful yet; but it has 
reached a degree of intensity which makes the packing of photo- 
graphic film in material made from this cotton linters no longer 
possible. The radioactivity in the material damages the photo- 
graphic film when it is kept for three months or more. 

“It is partly for that reason that the scientists at Manningtree 
are looking for some new basic material—and they will find it 
in either coal or in oil. In fact, I saw a sample of film made in 
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the laboratory which already goes a long way to make the suspect 
material from the United States a back number in this brand- 
new industry ’. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF ST. PAUL’S SCHOOL 

Dr. SIDNEY VINTER of Walton-on-Thames is a tall, erect gentle- 
man of ninety-four. He is probably the oldest old Pauline. 
When he was eight years of age in 1873 he arrived at St. Paul’s, 
the proud possessor of a presentation by the Mercers’ Company, 
who are the trustees of the school, and he can clearly recall that 
first day at school eighty-five years ago. ‘I was taken into the 
dining-room of the headmaster ’, said Dr. VINTER in ‘ Town and 
Country ’, ‘and he sat on one side of the dining-room fire and 
my father sat on the other side, and then he read out the rules 
of the school, including that I had to be at school at 5.30 a.m. 
and was to supply my own candles. Many of the rules were 
obsolete, but they were read out in every case. 

‘St. Paul’s School at this time stood in the east end of St. 
Paul’s Churchyard, on the spot where the new choir school will 
stand according to the 
latest plans for St. 
Paul’s. The school itself 
consisted of one large 
hall for all the pupils. 
There were lockers on 
either side, three tiers of 
lockers, and in _ the 
middle of the room were 
tables, four tables for the 
masters with circular 
forms round them. One 
class was in front of the 
master while the other 
was preparing its work. 
Each master had two 
classes, and there was an 
inscription round the top 
of the room on the north 
side: Doce, disce, aut 
discede: “ Teach, learn, 
or get away”, Then 
at the other end of the 
room were the names 
of people who had dis- 
tinguished _ themselves. 
These were put on 
plaques with the dates 
that they were in the school. I remember three—Milton, Marl- 
borough, and Judge Jeffreys of ill fame. 

“In 1877 St. Paul’s acquired its greatest High Master, 
Frederick William Walker. He brought in many distinguished 
teachers, broadened the curriculum to include science as well as 
classics, and reorganised the school throughout, prior to its trans- 
fer to West Kensington. Some of the elder boys made a deputa- 
tion to the headmaster and told him that they did not like some 
of the changes which he had made. There were four or five of 
them: he dismissed the lot. 

“Walker unbent with the masters: he used to write Latin 
verses to one of them and that master wrote him Latin verses 
back, but he did not unbend with the boys. For instance, I was 
told off to see his small son home from school and back, and we 
used to meet on the Queen’s Road, Bayswater, platform, and 
Walker never spoke to us. He smoked a big cigar, got into a 
first-class carriage while we got into a second class: he was 
headmaster and he knew it’. 
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WHAT PRICE A TREE? 

“A weasel-faced young man, driving a shrewd-looking little van, 
called at my Essex home the other day for the express purpose 
of praising my sycamore tree’, said GORDON GLOVER in a talk 
in the Home Service. ‘ He knocked on the door, and, when my 
wife opened it, said that he could not refrain from expressing his 
admiration of this tree of ours. And my wife, whose heart I know 
dwells as deeply in the sycamore tree as in my own, was 
touched. 


St. Paul’s School in 1873 the early 


‘ Our tree sails like a great green galleon in the summer breezes. 
At night it is a calling place for owls. Its deep arcades and 
corridors are a changing interplay of light and shade, and, when 
the air is humid, its shadows are the meeting place of moths. 

“ And there before our tree stood our interested visitor. “ That’s 
a very nice sycamore tree, madam, if I may say so—a very nice 
tree, indeed. Very, very nice. As nice a bit of sycamore as ever 
I saw. Now what about it?” 

“My wife asked him what about what? 

““Come off it, madam-you know as well as I do, there’s 
good money in a tree like that. I don’t think you'll quarrel with 
our prices ”, 

““ Money?” gasped my wife, “Prices? What prices? What 
are you talking about?” © 

‘“ Why—your sycamore.. Look, I'll tell what Ill do—name 
your figure. If it’s O.K. by me, then it’s O.K. by me. Another 


.thing, my firm doesn’t waste no time. A deal’s a deal, see? No 


cheques; ready cash. Come on—what do you say?” 

“My wife said nothing. She just began to back away. 

*“ Come on, madam 
—don’t be like that. 
Look—we do a quick 
job, and a tidy one, see. 
Give us four hours, and 
you'll never know it had 


what say? ” 

‘* Just this ”, said my 
wife, “I shall never for- 
get that you have been 
here. Go away” ’. 


CRICKET RHYMES 
‘Most places in cricket 
are refilled in each 
generation ’, said JOHN 
ARLOTT in a talk in the 
Home Service, ‘but 
there has been no suc- 
cessor to Albert Craig, 
who was known as the 
cricket rhymester or the 
Surrey poet. He was a 
Yorkshireman, and in 
eighteen- 

eighties he left his job 
in the Post Office, took a return ticket to London, and never used 
the return half. 

‘For the best part of thirty years he was a familiar figure on 
the football and cricket grounds of the Home Counties, a small, 
neat, grey-haired man with a woolly moustache, selling his broad- 
sheet poems to the spectators at a penny each and keeping the 
crowds amused. A spectator at the Surrey-Middlesex match once 
shouted to him: “Which side are you for? ” “ Neither”, said 
Craig, “I am the captain of the spectators ”. 

“As well as his poems, he sold little, single-fold cards with 
portraits and short. biographies of outstanding players. Desmond 
Eagar, the former Hampshire captain, collects them, as I collect 
Craig’s poems, but, frail pennyworths as they were, not many of 
them have survived, and we only pick them up by accident. 

‘Craig was not a very good poet, but his rhymes were always 
friendly and always topical—they frequently celebrated an out- 
standing cricketing achievement of only the day before—like the 
one entitled “ One of the Most Brilliant Catches Ever Made—by 
Maurice Read at The Oval, June 30, 1887 ”, beginning: 

“Mr. Scott sent the ball at a terrible ate 
It bounded aloft in the air; 
Some said *twould be collared as certain as fate, 
When they saw Maurice Read stationed there. 

- And those who thought thus were in no way mistaken, 
For though hard to secure, it-was splendidly taken, — 

‘For years Craig was part of the cricket scene—he was little 
short of a national figure—and when he died the Kent and Sussex 


players made collections round the grounds, and the Bameey of 


Wales contributed to the fund for his widow ’, 
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Women and Children in Soviet Russia 


By SANTHA RAMA RAO 


T seems to be a fairly general assumption that any woman 

tourist in a foreign country is certain to be interested chiefly 

in clothes and shopping and children. While I have many 

strong reservations about this attitude, still, when I was in 
Russia I did find an unexpected fascination in just those subjects. 
I suppose that part of the reason is that one can easily find 
books to read about Russian politics or economics, but relatively 
few people tell you, for instance, how one sets about buying a 
bottle of vodka. 

During the three months that my husband* and I with our 
five-year-old son lived in Russia, I discovered that ordinary 
day-to-day shopping in Moscow is almost always a crowded 
bore. To get your bottle of vodka you go to a ‘ produce’ store, 
a kind of combination grocery and liquor shop. There you join 
the queue in front of the vodka counter. When you finally reach 
the salesgirl, and tell her what you want, she gives you a slip 
of paper with the price written on it. You then join the end of the 
queue in. front of the cashier’s desk and, eventually, you pay 
for your vodka, get a receipt, and then go back to the vodka line: 
You wait yet again to reach the counter, present the receipt, 
pick up your vodka, and then you are free to start all over again 
in the queue in front of, say, the tinned food counter. 

By almost any foreign standards, Russia is notoriously short 
of consumer goods, but still the shops are filled with rather 
expensive, rather shoddy merchandise. However, shopping for 
pleasure (of a sort) is possible in the department stores and the 
small speciality shops—antique shops, ‘houses of modes’, and 
the like. 

One day I went with a young friend, Irina, to the enormous 
railway terminus of a building that houses GUM’s department 
store in Red Square. It was astonishingly crowded. The tiers of 
galleries that run round the vast central well of the building 
were alive with shoppers, so were the individual shops that open 
off the galleries, where you can buy anything that is made in 
Russia, short of a car. Irina led me to the top floor and into a 
filled but relatively quiet salon where a fashion show was in 
progress. For the first time, as we settled ourselves in chairs at 
the side of the room, I saw her smile with a pleasurable 
anticipation. 

‘I would very much like to be a dress: designer’, she said, 
‘and there is a future for that in Russia—now’. Actually, she 
was a history student at the university. The models came out 
from the curtains of a stage and walked slowly down a long 
ramp between the rows 
of spectators, turned a 
couple of times, and then 
walked back. | Mean- 
while the clear, rather 
severe tones of a mis- 
tress of ceremonies came 
over the microphone, 
explaining each model, 
giving the price and the 
name of the designer. 
The whole show was 
accompanied by music 
from a_ small _ string 
orchestra seated in one 
corner. Each model was 
accorded a tune ‘ appro- 
priate’ to its style: 
‘Deep Purple’ for a 
cocktail dress, ‘ Sand- 
man’ for an evening 
dress, and, rather to my 
surprise, ‘Jack the 
Knife ’ from the ‘ Three- 


—and a fashion parade 
*A talk by Faubion Bowers (the author’s husband) on his impressions of Soviet Russia appeared in THE LISTENER of July 17 
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GUM’s department store in Red Square, Moscow: the central well of 
the building with its tiers of galleries— 
jf. Allan Cash 


penny Opera’ for a rather dizzy, short evening dress in blue 
taffeta. 

It is well known that Russian clothes are notably lacking in 
style, and the ones displayed by GUM were no exception. But 
I was interested to see some rather well-cut slacks and ski 
clothes, and was for some reason rather embarrassed by the male 
models who showed 
business suits and tweeds 
and topcoats, and found 
a rather chilly fascina- 
tion in the unemotional 
voice of the mistress of 
ceremonies making com- 
ments that would be 
impossible in an Ameri- 
can fashion show. ‘ This 
model’, she would an- 
nounce calmly, with no 
attempt to sugar the pill, 
‘is not recommended for 
fat women ’. Or, ‘ This 
material will stand a lot 
of hard wear. It is re- 
commended for women 
who haven’t the money 
for many clothes ’. Irina, 
however, was delighted. 
I asked her which of 
them she liked the best. 
She said the cocktail 
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dresses, though in fact she had never been to a cocktail party. 
‘ Well, who does have such parties? ’ I asked. Irina looked vague: 
‘ Some of the young people—the young privileged ’. 

I had heard about some of those parties, the ones given by 
Moscow’s jeunesse dorée, children of high officials, scientists, or 
famous artists, where they played wild jazz, danced, and drank 
a lot. I had never been to one, and neither had Irina. When I 
asked her about them she said: ‘Those are very few. Those 
people are too far away from the Revolution, they have forgotten 
the sacrifice of their parents ’. 

Actually, judging from what I saw in Russia, I thought Irina 
was right. The wild youngsters, colourful and scandalous and the 
subject of occasional censorious articles in the Russian press, 
seemed to be the tiny minority. Most of them seemed to be sober, 
cautious, disciplined, and the reverse of light-hearted; and all 
this, I supposed, was the 
result of the curious mix- 
ture of indulgence and 
stricmess that surrounds 
a Russian child. - Cer- 
tainly it appears that 
everything is done for 
Russian children, not 
only in the sense of nur- 
series, schools, hospitals, 
but also to an extent of 
children’s entertainment 
that I have seen nowhere 
else, and most of all in 
the spontaneous warmth 
of people towards any 
child—stopping him on 
the street, talking or 
playing with him, giving 
him a small toy or a 
sweet. Yet I found it an 
odd contradiction that 
most of the young Rus- 
sians that I met did not 
seem to want children of 
their own, or, if they 
already had a child, did 
not want a second, and 
in spite of state encour- 
agement were determined 
not to have large 
families. Another thing 
that I found hard to explain was that the Russian indulgence 
towards children does not seem to turn them into spoiled brats. 
I never saw a child misbehave in public, be wild or noisy or 
unmanageable. Like almost any foreigner I was struck by another 
fact: in the parks, streets—anywhere—you scarcely ever hear a 
child crying. 

I never did come to any convincing conclusions about these 
aspects of Russian life, but now and again I happened on partial 
explanations and hints that seemed to me significant. Once, for 
instance, when my child was getting out of a taxi, he tripped, 
stumbled through the door and fell on the sidewalk. He began 
to cry. Before I could get to him, the taxi-driver, a woman, 
whisked out of her seat, picked him up and said sternly, “U nas 
nie plakat’, (‘Among us’ we don’t cry’). My instinct was 
different: I would have comforted him, but not kept him from 
crying. Possibly out of surprise at the severity of her tone, he 
did, in fact, stop crying at once. 

Later I had many chances to see examples of a kind of public 
discipline, a group rule that governs the life of a child in 
Moscow. Anyone seems to feel quite free to tell a child, any 
child, not to litter the streets, for instance. By the time a child 
is three years old he has learned that all city parks and streets 
are well provided with metal urns for rubbish, and you will see 
small children toddling dutifully off to such an urn to get rid 
of a candy paper or a used bus ticket. A child soon learns- that 
‘Among us, we don’t litter the streets ’. 


On one occasion it was suggested to me that the docile calm that _ 


lies over children’s playgrounds and nurseries can be explained 


Morning exercises in a kindergarten for the children of Soviet factory workers 
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by the fact that Russians swaddle their babies. As soon as a 
child is born he is washed, and then his arms are either crossed 
over his chest or held straight to his sides and he is snugly 
bandaged with strips of cloth from his neck to his toes until he 
looks like a miniature mummy, If a mother objects to this treat- 
ment of her child there really is not much she can do. In the 
hospital, of course, the rules have to be followed, and even after 


she gets her baby home the chances are that she cannot take 


care of the baby herself. Most Russian women work—in factories, 
offices, or farms, not simply in their own homes—so any private 
convictions about the early upbringing of a child can be followed 
only if they happen to have a mother or grandmother or aunt 
who is past working age and is free to look after the children. 

Otherwise, when the mother’s four-month maternity leave is 
over and she resumes her job, the baby is placed in a state day 
nursery, and immediately 
the pressure of ‘ group 
discipline’ begins. One 
such nursery that I saw 
in the small provincial 
capital of Tashkent im- 
pressed me, as always, 
with its air of ordered 
calm and its virtual 
silence. The children 
ranged in age from three 
months to three years, 
and I was not permitted 
to see any of them until 
I had put out my cigar- 
ette, scrubbed my hands, 
and put on a sterilised 
white overall. 

After my tour of in- 
spection was over, the 
superintendent took me 
back to her office and 
seated herself at her 
desk. She was a big- 
boned, commanding 
woman who seldom 
smiled, and her first 
question was: ‘Have 


your country?’ I ex- 
plained through an inter- 
preter that in India we 
had some day nurseries, but felt, on the whole, that it was an 
extreme measure for women who had absolutely no way of taking 
care of their children at home. She looked rather shocked. ‘ But 
it is much better for the children to be ina nursery’, she said. 
I replied: ‘ We think that there is no satisfactory substitute for 
a mother’s love, care and interest in her own child ’. 

She seemed distressed at this unprogressive view of family 
life. ‘I am a mother and a doctor’, she told me. ‘I want to do 
what is best for my child, and although I could afford to keep 
him at home, I would always send him to a nursery’. I did not 
tell her that in my opinion this removed half the point of having 
a child in the first place. 

From a state nursery a child, at the age of three, moves to a 
state kindergarten where he spends up to ten hours a day. In 
one such school that I visited the enrolment of children was 120 
and there were six teachers who worked in six-hour shifts. Once 


- a month there were parent-teacher meetings at which the head 


of the school lectured on the behaviour of the children, problems 
of health, how to teach in vacations, and so on. All this as well 
as the painting, reading, music, and handwork that the children 
are taught in school is organised according to a master plan set 
out by the Ministry of Education. 

At the age of seven a child moves on to the state primary 
school for the last few years of ‘his childhood. Here, too, the 
education is standardised, but with minor modifications for 
provincial requirements. As one might expect, from this point 
on the Communist indoctrination becomes more obvious and more 


insistent—even an advanced music or ballet student has to put — 
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in a certain number of hours a week on ‘diamat’ (dialectical 
materialism)—and in the lower grades it is constantly present 
in textbooks and in teaching. But, still, a child can have a very 
good time in Russia—better than at any other period of his life. 
Much attention is focused on him and his needs and pleasures 
are a constant consideration. ig 

A Russian childhood is, however, a short period. Mostly the 
children that I met seemed to grow up very young. There 
appeared to be no distinct teenage life. You are a child, and 
then you are an adult. By the time you are a couple of years 


Evolution in Action—III 


Natural Selection 


By E. B. 


HE work of Darwin demonstrated the reality of evolution, 

but the centenary we are now celebrating, that of its 

announcement, is the centenary also of a theory: the 

theory of natural selection. There must be many who 
wonder what has been done in 100 years to turn that theory into a 
fact; to detect and study the working of selection in nature and 
the evolution which it is supposed to control. These things have 
indeed been attempted with success on a number of occasions and 
the results of that work are striking and conclusive. They have 
not, however, been accumulated during the last 100 years or 
anything like it. 

Sir Ronald Fisher has pointed out that the rediscovery of 
Mendel’s work in 1900 was completely misinterpreted from an 
evolutionary point of view.* Because the sudden changes, or 
‘mutations’, to which the 
hereditary material is occasionally 
subject were held, quite in- 
correctly, to control evolution and 
therefore to be inconsistent with 
its slow and gradual course as 
conceived by Darwin and 
Wallace. 

The science of genetics, the 
study of heredity and variation, 
that is to say, is founded upon 
Mendel’s_ conclusions. Conse- 
quently it was not at first used to 
throw light upon natural selec- 
tion: not indeed during the first 
quarter of this century. About 
thirty years ago, however, Fisher, 
in a noteworthy series of publica- 
tions, showed not only that Men- 
delism is consistent with selection 
theory but that it provides the 
one type of variation which per- 
fectly meets the requirements of 
natural selection; for it alone 
supplies those apparently self- 
contradictory properties of im- 
mense genetic diversity on the 
one hand and great genetic 
stability on the other. That is, 
selection is given a vast range of 
variation to work upon, any 
aspect of which can nevertheless 
be indefinitely preserved so long 
as it confers an overall advantage. 

This view was further per- 
fected by Professor C. D. Darl- 
ington, when he demonstrated 
_ how small blocks of the hereditary 
‘units, the genes, can be held 

together if their members interact 

in a useful way. How this 
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Industrial melanism in the Peppered Moth: above, normal and 
melanic specimens on clean bark; below, normal and melanic 
specimens on sooty bark 
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into your secondary school the other pressures of Soviet life have 
begun to operate. You are already in the academic race, and the 
pace will get more intense as you get to college. Then you are 
in the managing-to-stay-away-from-deadly-jobs-in-the-provinces 
race, which you win only by getting very good grades. Later there 
are the driving exigencies of day-to-day living in Moscow— 
housing, and clothes, and where to put the new baby. From 
adolescence on you start a story, as a friend of mine used to, 
casually and realistically, with the phrase, ‘When I was young 
...’. And he, after all, was only fourteen. 

—General Overseas Service 


at Work Today 


FORD 


grouping of genes is achieved and ‘maintained, by reconstructions 
within the chromosomes, the vehicles which carry them, that is to 
say, is analysed in his book The Evolution of Genetic Systems. 

Thus those misconceptions of heredity which altogether 
obscured the working of evolution had even before the last war 
been swept aside. Consequently it had by that time become clear 
that if the actual evolutionary processes taking place in nature 
were to be detected and studied, the means for doing so would be 
provided by a combination of genetics with scientific natural 
history, or ecology as it is called. 

That approach had indeed been used by one or two biologists 
for a considerable time before 1939. During that -period, too, 
certain of the necessary techniques were being developed: for 
instance, methods for estimating the size of animal populations, 
as well as the mortality to which 
they are exposed, and the success 
ful design of experiments demon- 
strating selection in animals and 
plants kept under laboratory 
conditions. Moreover, the results 
of such breeding work were 
already showing that qualities 
controlled by a single hereditary 
unit, a gene, which must have 
arisen suddenly by mutation, 
could nevertheless be gradually 
modified and adjusted. A further 
step was also taken towards the 
successful study of evolution by 
observation and experiment. That 
is, certain situations were identi- 
fied which promote such rapid 
evolution that it can be analysed 
in a reasonably short space of 
time. Yet micro-organisms, in 
which many generations are 
passed through quickly, were not 
regarded as suitable for the pur- 
pose, and rightly, since a quan- 
titative study of their ecology in 
a state of nature is hardly 
feasible. 

The techniques thus arrived at 
have been applied by a small but 
increasing number of biologists 
since the war. They have success- 
fully demonstrated the action of 
natural selection and thrown light 
upon its working, as a few of 
their results will illustrate. From 
1939 onwards an isolated colony 
of the Scarlet Tiger moth has been 
studied near Oxford. It contains 
a varying proportion (from 2 to 
22. per cent.) of the form 
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_ number of specimens in the locality. Now if a gene has no selective 


how much the proportion of specimens carrying it can change 


merely at random from generation to generation if the size of — 
_ the population be known. In this instance the necessary informa- 


tion is all available and it is clear that the fluctuations in the 
frequency of medionigra year by year are too great to be due to 
chance: they must be the result of natural selection varying in 
direction and intensity from one season to another. 

Fisher has shown that genes can rarely be of neutral survival 
value, and when they are so their frequency can increase only with 
extreme slowness, save in a very small population, nor can such 
neutrality be of long duration, In spite of this it is still sometimes 
maintained that chance survival is important in spreading genes 
through an isolated community, causing it to evolve. Of this the 
Scarlet Tiger moth provides a test case showing, as it does, the 
importance. of natural selection. The variation concerned—a minor 
difference in pattern—seems trivial, but all major genes have 
multiple effects, some of which must be of importance to the 
organism.. In this instance the gene producing medionigra 
alters also the mating habits of the insect, and this occurs 
in such a way that the females pair most readily with the form 
unlike themselves: medionigra with the normal, and the reverse. 
This curious preference must contribute to the diversity of the 
Scarlet Tiger moth at Cothill, but it cannot be wholly 
responsible for it. 

The technique used in these measurements of gene-frequency 
and population-size is itself of interest and is widely applied in 
studying natural selection, Iz consists in the marking, release, and 


' recapture of known numbers of specimens, For work on butterflies 


and moths, and indeed many other animals, we use cellulose 


' paints for this purpose. When applied as a small dot these dry 


in a few seconds and are then permanent and waterproof. 


Ebleulatine Population 


The Findamennsd idea involved in calculating population size 
is extremely simple. 
them to rejoin the colony whence they came and become 
thoroughly mixed with it. Then if we catch another 100 and 


_ find that 10 are marked, we can estimate the size of the popula- 


tion as 100 x 100 divided-by 10: that is to say 1,000. Samples 
are in fact obtained on successive days, the date of capture being 


distinguished by differences in the colour and position of the 


marks. This allows us to assess the average length of life of the 
an essential step if we are. to gauge the number of 
individuals in the population over a period of time, It is also of 


obvious importance in itself in determining the survival-value of 


different forms in nature. 
For instance, we have for long studied a common busterfy; 


the Meadow Brown, on one of the Isles of Scilly. Though no | 


more than half a mile long, the species is there subdivided into 
several distinct populations. In 1946 one of them harboured 
about 1,400 specimens at a maximum, and it was found that the 
males had an expectation of life of about thirteen days. In 
another, with a population of less than 250 the males in the same 
season survived no more than three days. Actually, the little 
colony occupies only about 150 x 65 yards, compared with 180 
x 140 for the larger one. 


blown out to sea from it is greater, because all the butterflies 
will be living dangerously near its perimeter. However, the fact 
that such differential survival can be calculated at all in a wild 
species shows the value of modern methods in studying problems 
of evolution which have too long been matters only of speculation. 

In the Scarlet Tiger moth, selection for the normal and 

medionigra forms, respectively, 0 operates upon invisible qualities. 
Their existence and importance have been proved, but we do not 
_know what conditions place the genes controlling them at an 
gested in some environments and at a eae in others. 


» advantage or disadvantage it is a simple matter to calculate 


Suppose we mark 100 specimens and allow. 


Doubtless the smaller area offers 
poorer opportunities for shelter, whilst the possibility of being 


pccial is Sicha) or brown. i 
mendelian basis. To our-eyes the yellows are the less 
among herbage, and the browns on a dark backgro 
the floor of a beech wood. To the eyes: of ‘thrushes 


€s. 
carry them to favourite stones ; where, they breik ‘them open 


you inspect the remains of the shells around the stones you will — aS 
find the two’ types are not taken at random, but that, in any 4 


locality, an unduly large number of the inappropriate ‘coloured 


shells, whether yellow or brown, i is destroyed. ‘The birds obviously a ‘, 


are taking the more conspicuous colour. Here we see the simple 


working of natural selection, though detected only in recent years abs 


(by Cain and Sheppard); and we see its effects also, for the 


yellow shells are much the commoner in green habitats and the ms 


brown i in dark ones. ~ Ral . yaa 
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Industrial Melanism of Moths a Re ae 


But the most striking instance of ‘evalaion ‘that has ever 3 


actually been witnessed is provided by the industrial melanism of 
moths. During the last 100 years more than sixty species of 


these insects have become black in the industrial areas of Britain, 


and the same thing is happening elsewhere, so much so that in 
some instances the normal pale specimens are now reduced to 
about 5 per cent. of the population. The difference is nearly 
always under the direct control of a single pair of genes. Only 
those species are involved which rest fully exposed during the 


day, deriving protection from their resemblance to pale bark or | 


lichen in the normal countryside and to the blackened tree trunks 
in districts polluted by smoke. 
birds, which actively search for them and capture any that are 
conspicuous because they fail to match their background. 


Here we meet a significant fact: one which shows how worth- : 


less are all but accurate observations in the study of evolution 
and how misleading are those of an anecdotal kind. No animals — 
have been so assiduously collected as butterflies and moths; none 
has been observed so intensively as birds. 
the entomologists and ornithologists agreed : that birds do not 
normally prey upon resting moths. Dr. H. B. D. Kettlewell 


Their enemies are principally — 


In one point at least — 


during the last few years has proved them both wrong. He has 


shown that robins, hedge sparrows, yellow-hammers, and others, 
minutely search the tree trunks destroying those moths which are 
not well concealed. Moreover, he conducted carefully planned — 
experiments in which he released many hundreds of the Peppered 


Moth, pale and black, especially bred for the purpose. These were | 


marked with a dot of cellulose paint, placed underneath so as 
not to alter their appearance. 
specimens could subsequently be distinguished from wild ones. 
He found that to the human eye the light form is beautifully 
concealed on lichen-covered trees in rural Dorset where the black 
insects are very conspicuous, and that in these conditions the latter 
are the more heavily eliminated by birds. The reverse proved 
to be true when similar work was carried out in the Birmingham 
neighbourhood, where lichen cannot grow and the bark is darkened 


_ by soot. The difference, appa in sae aay in the two localities, is 


was heavily epee ant. ey 
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find it has two effects: first, it has favoured the black form of the 
Peppered Moth, as of other species, which has passed from the 
status of a rare “abnormality to become predominant i in manufac- ae 
turing regions and smoke-polluted country generally. But selec- 


tion also has caused it to evolve. The black Peppered ‘Moths — 
are no longer what they were 100 years ago. ‘They were then 
ed with white dots, which have now been eliminated. These 


_ insects have been perfected, owing to the better survival of the~ 
more extreme sodivaduats 7 ee mpage of the ‘iaon 


concerned. 
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he case of Lamarck, the use 
ed, causing the organism to 
change or evolve and to do so in relation to its needs. Such 


__ views suffer from a fundamental defect: that they are supposed 
_ to work by changing the transmitted units of heredity them- 


selves; by mutation, that is to say. But living creatures require 
both great heritable variability, to meet diverse conditions, and 
great heritable stability, to conserve what is useful. The latter 
can be achieved only if the genes are extremely constant. So 
much so indeed that any mutational theory of evolution, requiring 


_ that they should be much affected by the environment, is farcical: 


it is dead as soon as conceived. 

But in the popular imagination the Lamarckian theory will 
never die, because so many want it to live. It has an evident 
appeal: we see the effects of the environment upon the body; 
how obvious a provision of nature for it to be born with them 
ready-made. There are biologists and others who wish to believe 
that the adaptations of an organism control its heredity and 
thereby its evolution. And educationists would like to think 
that their efforts have some effect upon the mind of future genera- 
tions. Mental qualities are indeed inherited, and to approximately 
the same extent as physical ones, but education can do nothing 
to improve that heredity; it can only utilise it in each individual. 

Of the pitfalls to which incautious theorising and ill-planned 
experiments are liable, industrial melanism provides an awful 
warning. When first studied it was actually hailed as an example 
of Lamarckism with its impressive implications. Those who later 
attempted to confirm that view by means of breeding experiments 
failed to do so; not unnaturally, when we consider the fantastically 

' great mutation rates which it would involve. Today we know that 
industrial melanism provides a particularly clear instance of 
natural selection operating upon Mendelian inheritance, the 
details of which have been firmly established. Its former 
Lamarckian interpretation serves only to remind us how dangerous 


_ wishful thinking can be. 


Polymorphism 
_ The Scarlet Tiger moths, the snails, and the melanic moths 
could all be used to detect and study rapid evolution because their 
variation is of a kind, known as polymorphism, in which large 
selective differences are present. Polymorphism involves the main- 
tenance of two or more distinct types in the same population. 
They are controlled by a simple genetic mechanism which acts 
as a switch in producing alternative forms.. Neither ousts the other 
because each has certain advantages and certain drawbacks. This 
is due at least in part to the valuable qualities of the hybrid con- 
dition between them, the nature of which has in fact been 
analysed in detail. Being superior to either pure type, these 
hybrids are favoured by selection, so producing diversity. In 
general terms, then, polymorphism arises whenever sharply distinct 
variations under simple genetic control occur together in the same 
population. Its very existence advertises a situation of importance 
to the organism. It is noteworthy therefore that polymorphism is 
of frequent occurrence in Man. Considering its application to 
ourselves, it became plain that the blood groups and many other 
aspects of human variation are polymorphic. 

Once that was realised, these conditions took on a new signifi- 


- cance, for it was then evident that they must influence the survival 


of each individual. A further advance was made when it was 
-realised that the genes controlling the human polymorphisms will 
have multiple effects, some advantageous and some harmful, by 
which they are balanced in the population. Therefore they must 
affect the working of the body so as to produce characteristic 
responses to various changes in it. Consequently individuals be- 
longing to the different blood groups, and other conditions 
similarly maintained in Man, cannot be equally susceptible to 
certain specific diseases. That prediction is now being confirmed 
and is opening up a new branch of medicine. a" 

There are other situations besides polymorphism in which 


powerful selection operates, and these can also be used in demon- 


" strating and studying it. One of them, which has received much 


attention of late, is that associated’ with what is known as multi- 


factorial variation: with qualities controlled by a number of 
having small additive effects, producing a continuous series 
one extreme to the other, as in human height. 
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_ The Meadow Brown ‘butterfly, a species I have already men- 
tioned in connection with measurements of survival and popula- 
tion size, may on the underside be spotless or bear up to five 
small spots. They are probably of no significance in themselves, 
but they are the outward and visible sign of the genes controlling 
them, which breeding experiments are proving to be of importance 
for the life of the insect. All over southern England from the North 
Sea to west Devon the females of this butterfly have a constant 
pattern of spot-distribution. This condition is stabilised in the 
face of most diverse environments: those of alkaline and acid 
soils, the poor grass of chalk downs and rich meadow land, and 
many others. A different form of female is, however, found in 
east Cornwall and as far as the centre of that county. It, too, is 
stabilised to an extraordinary variety of situations, inland and 
coastal; yet the main southern English and the Cornish types meet 
and change from one to another in a few hundred yards or less. 
We have evidence that the distinction between them is not 
preserved by any kind of isolation, whether geographic or genetic. 
On the contrary, the two spot-distributions are maintained by 
differing and powerful selection. 


Fluctuations in Numbers 

Another and distinct situation which enables us to detect and 
study natural selection is provided by the great fluctuations in 
numbers to which all animals and plants are subject and which 
they generate automatically, as it were. The environment is never 
constant, and when it chances to favour a population some aspects 
of selection will be relaxed. The numbers will then increase, and 
genes, together with the qualities they control, which could not 
normally establish themselves will be able to spread. They can 
then combine in a variety of new ways, some of which may interact 
to produce a favourable effect. These will be at a premium when 
changing conditions later provide a less satisfactory environment. 
The population is then reduced and the stricter selection to which 
it is exposed eliminates those disadvantageous qualities which have 
been allowed to establish themselves. Thus numerical increase 
inevitably prepares the way for numerical decline, and the reverse; 
so giving rise to fluctuation in numbers with alternating periods 
of relaxed and increased selection with relative variability and 
stability. The new groupings of genetic material rapidly produced 
during these cycles would require an immense period of time to 
achieve in a numerically constant population. The majority of 
the genes are carried in the chromosomes, and the occasional 
reconstructions to which these are subject can sometimes prevent 
the scattering, according to the simple laws of Mendel, of 
favourable genetic combinations. 

These conclusions, except for the chromosome adjustments 
which facilitate them, I had reached long ago and published in 
1930, together with a series of observations on the Marsh Fritillary 
butterfly illustrating them, That work was carried out before the 
technique of estimating numbers by the marking, release, and 
recapture of specimens had been devised. It is being repeated at 
the present time using modern methods of population analysis. 
Thus the working of selection, and the evolution to which it gives 
rise, can be studied in natural conditions. It can therefore be 
analysed by direct observation as well as by deduction. 

It is noteworthy, now that these two means of approach can be 
compared, how closely they accord. It is a triumph for scientific 
method in both its aspects that this is so. If asked whether ex- 
periment has, in addition, disclosed any quite unexpected feature 
not previously deduced, the answer would be that in one respect 
at least it has done so. It has demonstrated that great selection 
pressures, of 30 or 40 per cent. or more, are common in nature; 
heretofore a selective advantage of 1 per cent. was considered 
high. The effects of this discovery, and the methods by which 
forces of such magnitude are, as they appear to be, so extensively 
held in approximate equilibrium, are subjects for the research of 
the future. The centenary we are now celebrating is in part that 
of a theory: direct observation has in the last thirty years estab- 
lished it as a fact —T7hird Programme 


After sixty-seven years in Burlington House, the British Association 
for the Advancement of Scjence has moved into a house belonging 
to the Royal Society of Arts, The new address of the Association 
is: 18 Adam Street, Adelphi, London, W.C.2. 
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NEWS DIARY 


July 16-22 


Wednesday, July 16 


The Foreign Secretary flies to Washington 
for talks on the crisis in the Middle East 


The House of Commons discusses the situa- 
tion in the Middle East 


The Soviet Government calls on the United 
States to withdraw its troops from the 
Lebanon 


Thursday, July 17 


The Prime Minister tells the House of 
Commons that British forces are being 
sent by air from Cyprus to Jordan in 
response to an appeal from King Hussein 
and the Prime Minister of Jordan. The 
Government’s action is approved in the 
Commons by 314 votes to 251 


Mr. Robert Murphy, expert on Middle 
East affairs in the U.S. State Department, 
arrives in Beirut 


Friday, July 18 


President Nasser of Egypt sees Mr. Khrush- 
chev in Moscow 


The air lift of 2,000 British. parachute 
troops from Cyprus is completed. More 
American troops with tanks are landed 
in the Lebanon 


Saturday, July 19 


Mr. Khrushchev proposes that a ‘ summit’ 
meeting shall be held (in Geneva on July 
22) to discuss the crisis in the Middle 
East 


King Hussein formally recognises that his 
cousin King Feisal and all the members 
of the Royal family in Iraq have been 
assassinated 


The British and U.S. Governments protest 
to Russia about demonstrations outside 
their embassies in Moscow 


Sunday, July 20 


The Prime Minister considers Mr. Khrush- 
chev’s proposal for a ‘ summit’ meeting. 
The leaders of the Labour and Liberal 
parties express their hope that the Prime 
Minister will accept the invitation 


The rebel Government in Iraq signs a 
defence agreement with the United Arab 
Republic 


The Government of Cyprus announces 
security restrictions to last for one month 


Monday, July 21 


U.N, Security Council discusses plan to 
expand U.N, observation group in the 
Lebanon 


New Iraq Government expresses wish to be 
friends with the West 


Tuesday, July 22 


British Government proposes a ‘summit’ 
meeting in the Security Council: Prime 
Minister offers to attend 


Russian delegate at Security Council asks 
that British and American troops shall be 
told to withdraw from Middle East 
countries 


Ministry of Labour states that more work- 
ing days were lost last year through in- 
dustrial disputes that at any time since 
1926 
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Brigadier Abdel Karim Kassem (right), the rebel Prime Minister of 
Iraq: a radio photograph received in London early this week 


I 
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Princess Margaret cutting British Columbia’s centenary birthday 
cake during a ceremony on July 16 at Nanaimo on Vancouver 
Island. The cake, which was eighteen feet high, weighed five tons 


Right: Queen Elizabeth the Queen Mother unveiling in Windsor 
Great Park last Saturday on behalf of the Queen, who was still 
not fully, recovered from her illness, the commemorative plaque at 
the base of the 100-foot totem’pole presented to the Queen as a 
centenary gift from British Columbia. On the right is Chief Mungo 
Martin, of the Kwakiutl Indians, who carved the totem pole 
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King Hussein of Jordan speaking at a pres: 
when he confirmed that King Feisal of I. 
in Iraq had been 7 


The team of athletes from Fiji marching pe 
British Empire and Commonwe: 
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e at the Royal Palace in Amman on July 20 
usin) and all the members of the royal family 
iring the recent coup 


British parachute troops on guard , 
outside the British Embassy in 
Amman, the capital of Jordan: a 
photograph taken last weekend after 
2,000 men of the 16th Independent 
Parachute Brigade had been flown 
there from, Cyprus in response to 
an appeal by King Hussein for 
military help 
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ke of Edinburgh after he had opened the Sixth 
; at Cardiff Arms Park on July 18 


Viscountess Rhondda who died on 
July 20, aged seventy-five. A great 
champion of women’s rights, she 
was imprisoned for her militant 
activities as a suffragette and was 
released after going on hunger 
strike. In 1920 she founded Time 
and Tide, the weekly review which 
ne up to the eof ue Deen SES 
i ce A. Me we Rae dane Part of the gallery of the restored Chiswick House, Middlesex, which is to b 
- Leisured Women; This Was My opened to the public today by the Duke of Devonshire. The present house wa 
World; and Notes on the Way built by the third Earl of Burlington between 1725 and 1729 


~@ your radio? Do they all look exactly alike, 


_ @§ and do you ever turn one in mistake for 
=. --™@ snother? This is a very trivial matter: but 
a it would be just as easy to shape knobs to give 


an immediate clue to their use. 


travel by machine, we write by machine, we talk 


to each other by machine, we even see each 


other by machine. But we, the users, still have 


to operate these machines and equipments; and > 


if we turn the wrong knob because they all look 
or feel exactly alike, are we to blame? Or should 


aol _ we blame the machine because it does not match , 


b our abilities? But here is the problem. What are 


2 our abilities? What kinds of things can we do? | 


_ To answer this, often no more than simple — 
common sense is needed, but as systems and 

equipments become more complex, guesswork 
and common. sense may not be enough. Then | 
specialist knowledge becomes necessary. ~ 


_ New Discoveries 

i { How, then, do we set about discovering what 
a man can do? How do we measure these 
Pe hidden abilities, and how can we use that know- 
“eg ‘ledge to make life for all of us easier, safer, and 
more rewarding? I would like to describe ‘three 
aR ‘essential processes which will take us from.the 


_ practical life, and try to show how the experi- 
mental psychologist makes new diseoveries about 
' the human mind and how these discoveries can 

be turned to practical advantage. Let us, for 


an Everyone knows that people forget things, 


_ ing to understand the nature of memory and the 
reasons why we forget. This is our starting 
point: the first of the three processes, the 
_ process of refined laboratory experimentation, 

_. There have been many theories to explain 
why we forget, and none has seriously stood up 
to rigorous test. But some recent experiments 
John 


_— 
a 


a have begun to change the picture. Dr. 


4 


3 then asked if they could remember the letters 
only. You can see what he was doing. The 


4 _ letters were to be remembered, but they had to © 


—s 
baa 
4 be remembered during the time that the 
ima ‘numbers were being read. Having to read the 
aa numbers aloud prevented people from mentally 
he going over the letters for just about five seconds, 


S “ and this was enough for more than half of the - 


- letters to be forgotten. 


‘ "bent, carried out another most ingenious experi- 
_ ment. If you wear a pair of headphones, we can 
Ae arrange things so that you hear one thing in 
one ear, and something else in the other ear at 
exactly the same moment. Broadbent had a 


: ‘= - WONDER how many knobs there are on 


; Today we live in a world where increasingly © 
we are losing direct contact with nature. We 


Ss quiet of the laboratory to the hurlyburly of 


- illustration, look briefly at the life history of a — 
real case I have been concerned with recently. — 


a and for many years psychologists have been try- — 


_ Brown, a lecturer in psychology at London ~ 
University, asked a group of people to read out 
aloud some letters of the alphabet which he 
- showed them, followed by some numbers. He 


Shortly after this, my colleague, D. E. Broad- 


‘By R. CONRAD. 


group of young men in his experiment who 
_ heard a string of six numbers in their right ear, 
and two numbers in their left ear. When they 
had heard all eight they had to repeat them, 
first the six right-ear numbers and then the two 
left-ear ones. Some of the time, the two left- 
ear numbers came towards the end of the right- 
ear six, and sometimes towards the beginning. 
But when they came towards the beginning, 
they were much more likely to be forgotten. 
They had to wait longer in the mind before they 
- were repeated, and during this time the memory 
seemed to decay. 


Decaying Memory 

It was at about this period that I began to 
~ wonder whether this idea that memory could 
decay rapidly could be used in a practical way: 
although, even it it could not, it was immensely 
important to have understood this much about 


Ms _ the way the mind worked. First I did an experi- 
ment in which I spoke trains of eight numbers: 
60419573. Immediately after. 


to people such as: 
each train of eight they had to write down what 
‘they had heard. Sometimes they were asked to 
write it down as fast as they liked; sometimes 


they had to write down each digit only when ~ 


' given a signal to do so. According to this theory 
they should have forgotten - more when we 
delayed each digit, and this indeed was clearly 
the case. In the first two experiments I 
described, the entire train of numbers or letters 
was delayed. But in this case, each individual 
digit was held up, rather like, but not exactly 
like, what happens when you dial a telephone 
number. 

This ended the first of the three processes to 
which I have referred—the phase of refined 
Jaboratory experiment. These experiments had 


_ started with an abstract theory which seemed to 


be of no practical interest, but soon they 
reached a stage where the kind of questions 


_ being asked began to point towards ordinary 


tasks of everyday life. The experiments them- 
selves were highly artificial. But scientifically 
they were invaluable. In a few strokes, an almost 
unbearably complex problem—why do we 
forget?—was clearly defined in a manner that, 
if not certain, had become much more likely. 
Now, we could safely advance to the second of 
the three Processes, the stage of the miniature 
¥ work situation. 

_ Consider the telephone dial, and the operators 
faho use it all day long. You call the 
operator and ask for a number. She will write 
it down and then dial it. She hardly ever makes 

a mistake. But soon, telephone numbers will 
‘become much longer and they may have nine 
or ten digits in them. Is this likely to make 
much difference? Between numbers you have 
to wait for the dial to return. Even with the 
long waits after the nought or the nine, you do 
‘not really have enough time to go over the rest 
of the number. It is during these intervals when 
there is no time to remember that we aré likely 


to “forget. If the theory I have been discussing | 


Soe a ae ' => 


this, we went to a telephone exchange, and did — 


is. rights with ae knee ee is botki a ‘it 
cult task of memory and also mote ORE aay % 
to forget. ‘Checking a scientific theory in a 
practical working setting can become expensive, | 
and it can seriously disrupt the work. In the — 
meantime, we do all we can in the ishorstore 
using miniature work situations. Ss 

I began to think of the telephone dial as an 
instrument in common use, which I now saw — 
as making demands | on the abilities of people 
which we are perhaps unable to meet. We had 
shown, admittedly in artificial situations, that 
a number delayed in the mind is likely to be 
forgotten. We had next to show that the dele pac 


’ between digits in dialling numbers was this kind — 


of delay. But we did not yet feel justified in 
risking the disturbance of work: in a telephone — 
exchange. We therefore modified a telephone — 
dial so that we could tell which actual numbers — 
were dialled and which we could use in experi- 
ments still in the laboratory. We also built up — 

a row of typewriters keys numbered 123456789 RA 
and nought. This gave us two different instru- — 
ments, both of which could be used for sending 
telephone numbers. But, with the dial, the 
forced delays would be much longer than with 
the keys because these could be pressed as 
quickly as one liked. If we were understanding __ 
the earlier experiments correctly, there would be 
fewer errors of memory with the keys. After two 
months of experiment we did find that keying 

led to fewer errors of memory. 


> 
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In the ifolephent Exchange 
Although this experiment was carried ohst in 
the laboratory under strict conditions so that it 
seemed unlikely that the results had some other — 
different explanation, you can see how close we 
were getting to the real everyday problem. ‘This 
miniature work situation bridged the space 
between the wispy clouds of the laboratory and 
the stony earth of daily life. We cannot rely 
only on the miniature work situation in 
psychological experiments and do without the — 
refined laboratory stage, because in this second 
stage we are confined to working with a single 
particular kind of instrument. In the early part 


re 


of a study we need much greater freedom. And 
we cannot do without this second stage either, 
because we cannot afford the luxury too often 
of being proved wrong when we get right down 
to the practical job. But now we were ready east 
for the third process, testing the theory in con- : 
ditions as realistic as we could get them. bor BS 


et 
i at 
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an experiment using the instruments. ‘that the — 
open a, all day fons, ‘We no 0 eee ie 4, 


eS 2s we omatically recorded — 


f she ‘ed forgotten the number we 
Bete to spend some time trying to 


Send she practically never did. 
ed to be something new about memory 
short periods of time, and well worth 


oo For the a 


to a question is not alll sent us right back into the laboratory to 


; once more another series of fundamental 


b hat Fave? we Gartet: from all this work 


: The Editor welcomes letters 


j by. Nataial Gelcatton’  S Pd a Scie t the changed attitude of the Free Churches, 
Darwinian centenary has” very with the development of a sort of ‘ representa- 
widely celebrated, and the B.B.G. tive’ establishment under the impact of the 
starte series of talks on the subject. Hare cecumenical movement, or the envious glances 
been paid to Bergson and his cast by many English churchmen towards the 
Roo different Establishment in Scotland. 

: eer etc., 

_ Banbury H. A. T. BENNETT 
Fundamental Beliefs 
 Sir,—Professor C. A. Coulson (THE LISTENER, 
July 17) says that ‘ Florence Nightingale was the 
person she was for the reason she herself stated, 
same breath. ‘ The difference ’, which was that she held certain views about the 
not a difference of intensity — Christian faith very strongly ’. This is hard 

made, +: < _ to reconcile with the account of Florence 
CIE as ve rae Nightingale’s religion given in Mrs. Woodham- 
N. L. a _ Smith’s biography (1950), especially if, as the 
% context suggests, Professor Coulson is claiming 

that they were not merely views about the 

~ Christian faith but Christian views (as those of 
_ Wilberforce, Shaftesbury, and Elizabeth Fry 
‘certainly were), > 
; I am thinking, for instance, of Mrs. Woodiiani- 

Smith’s statement (pages 99-100): ‘ She did not 

ae ee touch on the Christian doctrines of salvation, 
TENER, June 5) an d others, It would be use- redemption, and the incarnation of Christ. She 
woul d produce sbine solid - was not drawn to the figure of Jesus. Her God 
was God the Father, not God the Son’: Has 
. fimited to twenty-three Professor Coulson evidence that Points in a 


ves rtant parishes, i is that neither the different direction? 
; Yours, ete, 


the ‘uncertain majority show 

‘the Establishment that we Newcastle upon Tyne, 1 
‘expect of them. If this is he 

MacIntyre must be nearer the Accidents tis Young Children 

imate of the situation (THE _Sir,- —I will give Mr. Piplowite my experience 
5) On + other hand, his of cwind Cole since he writes so well about 


and Maleccaat life successive seceerte 
3 one and the same tendency ’, it was per- 
s to to hear Professor Watson (THE 
10) mentioning domestic animals 


ess ete of lively Contras 


| ~versy always evinced in your correspondence 
columns by any discussion of the Established 
Church seems to me to belie the suggestion of a — 


_j. C Maxwe i 


“moving ‘train, however easy it may be to do so’ 
1 I am an ancient in the seventies ahd 

believe that I behave comparatively sanely, when 

ally wool-gathering. ; 

; was my Sapnience: one winter evening 


I ised movement in 
is going to a 


was a pity that none — 
© this series discussed = * 
ne Se 


Pbrdsdeacting subjects or topies arising 
_ THE yee ae but _Feserves the ‘right to shorten letters ro reasons of Bee 


strands of theoretical understanding; and we 


have strengthened these by showing that they ae 


stand up to the strains of everyday wear. 


Thirdly, we have come back to the laborato: y 


know what kind of instrument will lighted ee Bees 
burden of remembering strings of numbers that 
have to be transmitted. We could not have done _ 
this except by guesswork without the first vital 


with a fresh problem drawn from direct ~ 


observation of the way ordinary people remem- 
ber. Each tiny advance that -we make brings us 


greater understanding of what we ourselves are, % 


how we work, what we can do, and what is 
beyond our limited powers.—Network Three — 


out of articles printed in 


I reached Croydon by jhe about dusk, and 
proceeded to Waterloo by train from East 
Croydon, in a big matey carriage with a dotting 
of travellers. We drew into Waterloo after the 
lighting of lamps, sevenish. Fellow passengers 
descended and I gathered my “several bits and 
pieces. Everyone knows that Waterloo is a ter- 
minus of high degree, and knowing this well I 
did not hurry myself; but all without haste I 
pushed open the door and stepped forth, 
Anthony Eden hat on head and suitcase in hand. 
The next moments were somewhat confused. 
It seems I was wrong about Waterloo—lock, 
stock and barrel—being a terminus: for this 
smooth-moving quiet train had started, and was 
proceeding already at several miles an hour, and 
if my eyes had failed to warn me it was under- 
standable, because it was quite darkish along 
that platform. - 

I think IJ am not making a stirring enough 
story of this, for here I am being discursive 
whilst in the act of falling out of a proceeding 
train. Harking back then, I did what I have 
so very very often done off a horse—fell, as they 
say, ‘arse over tip’. Feeling how undignified 
this was, I hastened to pick myself up: and up 
ran a stout Irish porter, a delightful chap. 

‘ Are ye hurt, Sorr? ’ he cried, when I firmly 
expected to be sworn at for my misbehaviour! 
‘ Quite all right’, said I, ‘but my hat has gone 
under the train’. ‘ Ah! we'll soon get that’, he 
said. And by now the train had been stopped. 
Both officials and public were kindness itself. In 
order to get at my hat the train had to be moved 
and at this a lady’s face appeared at a carriage 
window! ‘I think the gentleman has left this 
in the carriage’, she said, and waved my attaché 
case. Well, the hat was recovered and the 
porter rewarded modestly, and we all parted 
friends. It reflected well upon the morale of 
the British Railways. 

We started about what no sane adult will do. 
I’m sure Mr. Jolowicz will be all the more 
convinced about how right he was. 

Yours, etc., 


Alderney, C.I. ALyson F, MINCHIN 


- usa 


mane bits LisTENER, July 10), especially on what was _ 
Bi said of this country’ s mice cai with Viet- 
— Nam? 


~ Sir,—May I be Mines to steed a few remarks — 
on Mr. Harish Chandola’s talk on Cambodia 


It was first stated that ‘a few of Catnbeeint s. 


south-eastern villages were occupied by South 


- Viet-Nam_ forces’. ( 
incidents, according to the Cambodian version, 
are supposed to have taken place in the province 
_of Stungtreng, that is in the north-east. The 


Now, the alleged frontier 


confusion is unfortunate. 

Mr. Chandola then went on to say that ‘ The 
Thai Government is prepared to hold talks... 
but the South Viet-Nam Government stays quiet 
because perhaps it finds Cambodia without a 
Government which could effectively protest ... .’ 

Indeed there Mr. Chandola has a point: we 
do appear quiet vis a vis the turbulent doings and 
the numerous and loudly publicised claims and 
protests of Cambodia. But on the other hand, 


the entreaties for joint measures of police quietly 


presented by Saigon have always been met in 
Phnom Penh with indifference and dilatory pre- 
texts while it is notorious that the Cambodian 
frontier is shielding various bands of pirates 
who frequently made raids into Viet-Nam. 
As for the latest incident, it was announced, 
on July 4, that President Ngo Dinh Diem had 
agreed to meet Prince Sihanouk at a date ten- 
tatively set as July 12. However, on July 6, the 
Prince, alleging a new offence in an article of 
the Viet-Nam press, dated July 3 by the way, 
chose to postpone sine die this meeting. , 
Having thus misstasted the facts, and perhaps 
because of his lack of information, Mr. Chandola 
also proceeded with what I should regard as an 
attitude of prejudice against the Republic of 
Viet-Nam: when he stated that the villages ‘ were 
occupied ’, had not Mr. Chandola freely affirmed 
a fact which is not based on anything but the 
equally free declaration of the Royal Khmer 
Government? The Cambodians announced the 
Viet-Namese troops, then the Cambodians with- 
drew the Viet-Namese troops, and in between 


the Cambodians made the proclamations. 


Meanwhile, not a single third party witness 
had ascertained any of the alleged facts since 
the International Commission of Control deemed 


_ it unnecessary to heed the alarm-siren of Phnom 


Penh. 

Nor did ‘the procés d’intention’ waged: by 
Mr. Chandola stop here. The villages were occu- 
pied, he said, ‘just when Cambodia’s Govern- 
ment fell last month’, in order of course, ‘to 
increase the pressure on Cambodia’. Well, the 
Cambodian Government, for their part, main- 


tained that the alleged incursion began on June - | 
16, i.¢., five days before the fall Be the Sim Var 


Gaerament, 

May I, for my part, advance the suggestion 
that it is precisely because of Cambodia’s internal 
merry-go-round that its failing Government 


- would try to divert the attention of its people 
_ towards imaginary dangers abroad. Personally, © 


the declaration of Mr. Sim Var reminds me of 
the bogey agitated before a child so that he 
should behave: characteristically, it speaks a 
great deal for the authority of the parents who 
have to resort to such methods, 

Indeed, one should take it as a matter for 


wonder that although Prince Sihanouk is the 
- uncontested leader of his country and his Sang- 
Kum party in complete control of the Cam- 


scene is. still “a7 Rosas ‘parade. of Terdlical 


Cabinets, 5 


should be no less conspicuous, if only for its 
geographical position, and especially since the 
agreement of November 1957 and the recent 
elections which brought more or less avowed 
Communists into the Laos Government. And yet 
the relationship between Laos and Viet-Nam 
has always been one of friendship and co- 
Operation. « 

To sum up, may I say that in any litigious 
question there is a matter of fact and a matter 
of opinion, the latter necessarily being subjected 
to the former: it is hardly possible to enunciate 
any unbiased and objective opinion on a problem 
without a thorough examination of the facts. 

It appears to me further, through the general 
tone of the talk, that Mr. Chandola may be 


prompted by some quixotic sentiment to the 


remembers seeing 


4 


defence of ‘ underdog Cambodia’. 

To assuage his fears may I point out that 
whereas it is not ascertained that Cambodia is 
‘crying out in pain’ it is a fact that it has been 
crying out quite loudly and aggressively for 
some time past: on July 1, 1958, ‘ spontaneous’ 
demonstrators in Phnom Penh called for armed 
expulsion of the Viet-Namese residents in Cam- 
bodia, as well as for the liberation of Cambodian- 
born Viet-Namese in South Viet-Nam; should 
we recall that last January the Khmer Govern- 
ment issued a pamphlet for circulation in the 
U.N. to the purpose of claiming ‘ Cochinchina ’, 
or Southern Viet-Nam, as we would rather say, 
as Cambodian territory. 

Yours, etc., 
Dao Huu TuonG 

Embassy of the Republic of Viet-Nam 

London, W.8 \ 


Henry Moore’s ‘Mountains’ 

Sir,—Mr. David Sylvester says that he 
‘in some book or other’ 
reproduction of a reclining figure by Henry 
Moore which was captioned ‘ Mountains’, The 
reproduction he has in mind is Plate 24 in 
The Meaning of Modern Sculpture (first pub- 


lished here and in America in 1932); and in the 


final sentences of that book I wrote: 


I have done my work badly if he [the reader] 


can re-read Gaudier’s dictum ‘ Sculptural energy 
is the mountain’ without thinking of Moore’s 
Mountains and if he does not perceive that. work 


as a symbol of the surge and swell of the surface ~ 


of the earth itself. 
Yours, etc., 
‘ R. H. WILENSKI 


+ 


Cookham Dean 


‘The Merchant of Venice’ | 

Sir,—Mr. Henry Adler agrees that Shylock is 
‘the protagonist of legalised revenge as against 
Christian charity’. But Antonio, Bassanio, and 


Portia are ‘a bunch of prating humbugs’. I 


feel a bit of a prating humbug myself in stick- 


ing up for them against your Jewish correspon- 


dents, but let us give the poor poet his due, If 


_Mr. Adler is right ‘ The Merchant of Venice’ is 


, 


‘scene of the ‘ 


an artistic disaster. If he believes this most. of 


us cannot. Portia in the trial scene, at any rate, 
is no more a humbug than Athena is in the trial 
Eumenides 2 But one knows what 


: wrong sort of realism into it. 
However, it is being explained that Cambodia’: Ss. 
- neutrality is really the cause of the alleged 
* hostility of Thailand and Viet-Nam. Now, as a 
potential threat to Viet-Nam and Thailand, Laos 


scene goestrone only because we 


Yours, raeeahiot | eae = ’ oon 
London, N.W.2 Roy. WALKER © 


‘Sir — If we Jews had any sense we would 
recognise Jesus as a Jewish Protestant seeking to 
bring the new spirit of charity and foreweaos ™ 
into religion’, writes Mr. Henry Adler in THE 
LISTENER of July 17. Some of us, studying ‘the 
Gospels, would go further than that. If only, © 
one might say, we had developed inner senses 


(eyes to see, ears to hear), we would at least ‘ 


recognise Jesus as one whose teaching offers a 
way, through self-discipline, of liberation from 


states of violent emotion (or ‘ Hell’) into a state — 


of conscious love (or ‘Heaven’). We would 
recognise also that the. teacher manifested an 
order of being seemingly as far above that of 
ordinary man as the sun is above the earth. 


Such recognition was perhaps implied in the - 


allegiance to Jesus of those Palestinian forebears 
of ours who ‘trusted that it had been he which 
should have redeemed Israel’. 
interpreting ‘Israel’, in the context, as one 
chooses—he yet may. — 
- Yours, etc., : eS 


London, W.11 tok F. RUBINSTEIN 


‘The Guinness Book of Poetry’ 

Sir,—Your reviewer estimates that £325 has — 
been spent on the contributors to this book, but 
says that it ‘would have been better spent on 
one or two poets whose work the patron of es 
venture actually liked ’. 

But the patron has already given away senate 
amounting to more that this sum—not to the 
poets ‘actually liked’ but to those chosen by — 
judges working independently. The money paid — 
to those whose work subsequently appeared in — 
the anthology to which your reviewer so 
fatuously objects was quite rightly for the 
publication of their work. wa on earth is. 


’ wrong with that? 


Your reviewer in his anguish at poets fay 
been paid and a book of poetry having been 
published then goes on to exclaim: ‘Is it 
relevant to ask who profits’ from the sales. of - 
the book? He adds: ‘Do the poets?’ 

Yes, they do. Their work is printed and they 
are paid. A book of this kind, published at 
10s. 6d., containing 128 pages, is unlikely to 
show Pruacht of a profit, as your reviewer himself. 
must know since he shows himself rather a keen 
amateur in finance. 

If my correction of his errors of judecrateks 
and commonsense—he does not criticise the 
poems in the book, so I cannot comment upon ~ 
his critical capacities—give him the illusion that _ 
I froth at the mouth, I am not dismayed. He’ is 
not Proving himself much of a blower. & 

Yours, etc., 
London, W.C.1 aes Posey 


British Broadcasting: A Bibliopaole 1958 has been 
published by the British Broadcasting Corporation, 
price 5s. This bibliography replaces Books about 


Broadcasting which was first published in 1948. It 


covers books published i in this country on sound, and — 
television broadcasting excluding those on engineer-— 
ing subjects. A select list of articles on B.B.C. — 
policy in monthly and quarterly periodicals, the — 
more important debates concerning the B.B.C. in 
parliament, and all government and official pone 2 

tions See to the: B.B.C. is included. 


‘As indeed—_ 
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Colour in Fits Garden 


AN OPHTHALMIC SURGEON 


i By 


‘OR those of us who have sight colour 
is what we want in our gardens all the 
year round—and masses of it. If you 
can get scent and beauty of form as 
wel, so much the better, but colour is the 
“must” for most people. How, then, can we 
- learn to use colour to the best advantage? 
_ Colour is a peculiar thing. It is like beauty: it is 
in the mind of the beholder, not, as most people 
‘ think, i in the eye. Even our nearest and dearest 
may not appreciate our pet colour scheme, and 
_ their own colour plan schemes may make us 
pause, 


Changes in Different Lights 

To start with, colours change under different 
conditions of light. Try wandering round your 
garden in the gloaming and note how red 
flowers vanish into the background while yellow 
flowers show up relatively well as darkness falls. 
In addition, more people are colour-blind than 
you might think; at least one in every twenty- 
five white men suffer from this difficulty, and 

' many more are ‘ colour weak’, You might easily 
suffer from this and never know, though it 
would affect your judgement of colours, Perhaps 
this explains some odd decisions at flower 
shows! 

When planning a colour scheme for a garden 
there are so many factors that perfection is im- 
possible, Date and duration of flowering are 
all-important, There is no use in planning a 
brilliant association of two colours if one of the 
flowers is over and gone before the other 
appears, I planted Muscari ‘heavenly blue’ to 
contrast with the evergreen ‘Christmas Cheer’ 
only to find their flowering periods did not 
overlap, so the scheme was a flop. Equally, 

_many a colour clash is avoided even though the 
plants are growing side by side, because the 
flowers appear separately in time. 

I shal] not attempt to suggest an over-all 
colour scheme for a garden, though it might be 
worth thinking of a common theme running 
throughout, such as a particular shade of, say, 

blue or red, as your ‘motto colour’, and you 
must be careful to pay attention to the 
boundaries between one scheme and another. 

Let us focus our attention primarily on the 
planning of a single border. For a beginning, I 

- Suggest an annual border: mistakes are inex- 
pensive, either in time or money, and you can 
experiment freely, First, the flowering season 
must be split up into the various flowering 

; , simplest where, as in an annual border, 

> the individual plants mostly flower for a long 

= time, For each period you must choose (1) a 

acs gpa (2) a contrast—or two contrasting 
and (3) one or more neutrals, White is 
~ one of these neutrals, but note, there are many 

‘whites’ in a garden. A warm white (like rowan 

. Py sitet taeda look insignificant beside a warm 

r like the yellow of laburnum, Yellow as a 


ssociation with violet flowers! Think of 
Mollis or a yellow broom underplanted 


ce near white, but look how it stands _ 


with viola Maggie*Mott; or, another useful con- 
trast, the purplish dahlia Blue Danube beside the 
lemon-yellow Glory of Hemstede. 

But there are a few snags. In our colour 
schemes we seldom consider the predominance 
of the soil colour, or the colour of the walls of 


; the house and of the boundary. (Compare the 
brilliant effect of a blue like Ceanthus against 


old, red-brick or cream-cast walls, as against the 
insipid effect against a grey wall.) Then there is 
the vast amount of green leafage in proportion 
to flowers most of the time, Indeed all the green 
mass of colour in a garden, of leaves and grass, 
can be looked upon as a neutral colour. That is 
why green flowers are usually ineffective—the 
grey-green catkins of Garryea elliptica would be 
much less effective in a.shrub border in summer. 
On the other hand, green is the ideal contrast 
for deep-red flowers such as crimson peonies, 
and in my garden rambler roses are allowed to 
grow over a beech hedge. 

How, then, should you select your contrast 
colours? Many house-planning magazines in- 


- clude decoration. guides (intended for the house) 


which could be used in planning a garden 
colour scheme, Another guide is to construct a 
colour wheel, In fact, the only safe way to 
match colours in the garden is to use a colour 


* chart, such as the one published by the Royal 


Horticultural Society in conjunction with the 
British Colour Council. 


Control of Balance 

You must control balance, Remember the 
dominating influence of position in any border. 
How easily the centre commands interest away 
from the ends! To this we can oppose the 
dominating effect of strong colours—so that by 
placing our strong colours at the ends we can 
prevent the plants at the centre monopolising 
attention. 

Another thing is the value of colour in giving 
a sense of depth. Here the nature of the back- 
ground is all important. Against a dark back- 
ground red stands out most, then orange, next 
yellow, as in a rainbow, down to blue and violet. 
This is well known to artists, who call red an 
advancing, and blue a receding colour, Against 
a white background the order is rather different; 
blue-green stands out most, then blue, violet, 
purple, red, and yellow in that order, Each of 
the latter is the exact contrast to its partner in 
the first group, This effect is valuable when 
planning a north-facing border instead of a 
south-facing one, It also enables us to give more 
prominence to a particular plant, by providing 
it with an appropriate background, For example, 
the red Rhododendron Thomsoni should be seen 
against a blue-green cypress or a dark yew. 

Finally, keep sophisticated colours by them- 
selves and separated by neutrals from more 
straightforward colours, I have an excellent 
example of the difference between simple and 
sophisticated colours in the Japanese azalea 
border in my garden. I planted Scilla amethys- 


‘tina—a pure sky blue—besides Azalea Leo (a 


simple red) and Hyacinthus amethystinus—a 
rather subtle blue—besides Azalea Kaempferi. 
Reversed, the effect was lost. Let me give you 
examples of two contrasting colours. In my 
winter-flowering border I have associated the 
pink Rhododendron Praecox with Oxford-blue 
Iris reticulata and the tiny yellow Iris Dan- 
fordiae, All were out together—and in February, 
too! 

Apart from the colour wheel and the horticul- 
tural colour chart you can find the correct 
contrast for any particular flower. Choose a 
sunny day with bright white clouds, gaze fixedly 
at as large an area as possible of the chosen 
flower for one or two minutes at least, with the 
light full on them, then take them away and 
gaze at the white cloud, when the contrast 
colour should appear.—Scottish Home Service 


Waiting 


I wait with a pencil in my hand 
Beside the morning’s empty page, 
Not hoping for a sign, but waiting 
For the word that will engage 
The stillness with a sound 

Of its own making. 


Outside the paper room 

The children in the playground kill 

The summer with their cries. 

T look out at the sunny hill 

Of sky, but cannot catch the words 
they scream 

To give their spirits ease. 


If I, too, could give a shout 
Of fear or pleasure, I could play 
Myself into their endless game. 
But I stand outside their day. 
The dumb words are fastened in my 
throat, 
And will not come. 
JAMES KIRKUP 


An Old Man’s Face 


This clock forgets the time, 
The hands point long ago, 
No daylight on the dial, 
But a faint inward glow. 


All round the wintry wind 
Whips us like hoops along, 
Hurry, the light is fading, 

Be careful, don’t go wrong. 


But at the eleventh hour 
With all its tasks undone 
This clock says, In my world 
There is all the time in the world, 
And all the time in the sun. 
Hat SUMMERS 


=} 
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contributions by John Piper, 
- Graham Sutherland, or Stanley 


- picture, even if one happens to 


_ the Church is no longer strong 
- enough to contain those foreign 


Ze “2 r Ye 


HE exhibition at the Tate Gallery ‘en- 


a number of good paintings; there is, 
for instance, a ‘Deposition’ by Ceri 
Richards very subtle in its colour and conveying 
by means of calculated distortions and an im- 


hd 


- aginative design a strong sense of conviction. 
There is also a fine, well-constructed ‘ Mother 


and Child’ by Bratby and a good Keith 
Vaughan. But of these only the first seems’ to 
have a very intimate connection with the Pro-- 
posed theme and in this sense 
the exhibition must be con- 
sidered a failure. The Contem-— 
porary Art Society has been 
unlucky in ‘failing to get any 


Spencer, who might have found 
the task that has been set a 
congenial one, and there are not 
very many other artists of re- 
pute in this country who could 
be expected to rise to such an 
occasion as this, But even with 
such assistance the exhibition 
would, I believe, have missed 
ap rire, ' 

It is in fact horribly difficult 
nowadays to paint a religious 


be religious, for religion is a 
social thing—a public magic— _ 
whereas, for the past 150 years - 
or so, the artist’s magic has been 
of a private sort. The belly of 


bodies that it could once assimi- 
late with ease, and the days 
when a Benozzo Gozzoli or 


even a Veronese could be swallowed whole are 


long past. Indeed it is only with the utmost 


2 difficulty that it can stomach a Rouault. The | 
_ staple fare of the ecclesiastical body of our 
times is the stale pap of the marchand de bon- 


dieuserie. To ask a painter to attempt an essay 


-on a religious theme is not, therefore, to set 
him an aesthetic -problem, but rather to offer — 
him an extremely difficult exercise in social 


adaptation. Many of those whose works are 


exhibited at the Tate have, as it would appear, 


dodged the issue. One imagines them (perhaps 
unfairly) looking around their studios for some- 
thing that would ‘do’, a group of figures, a 
landscape, a still life even; and then, with the 
happy ingenuity of Mureer’ s Bohemian, clap- 
ping on an appropriate title. If they belong to 


the school of incoherent action—as a number of 


a do—the thing becomes almost too easy. 
_ If your head is soft enough any cap will fit you. 
Others tend, not unnaturally, to look back to an 
_ epoch in which a satisfactory formula for 


’ religious art was available and their paintings 


come almost to resemble a rough transcription 
from the old masters. Stella Steyn’s ‘ Sacrifice of 


_ Isaac 
titled ‘ The Religious Theme’ contains ~ 


By QUENTIN BELL 


’, Williams Townsend’s ‘Martyrdom of 
St. Alphege’, both excellent pictures in their 
way, have something of this quality and so, to 
a lesser extent, has Robert Medley’s sensitive and 
animated ‘ Pieta’. Altogether this is a good show 
but, when considered as the response to an idea, 
slightly ridiculous. 

As usual the ‘ Artists of Fame and Promise’ 
at the Leicester Galleries deserve more notice 


than one can give them. Coming from the Tate 
the visitor may find himself inventing religious 


‘ Sole Street ”, by Roger de Grey, from the exhibition at the Leicester Galleries 


titles for the pictures (the game is not a hard 


‘one to play) and in fact several_of the artists 


have sent to Leicester Square pious exercises for 
which, presumably, there was no room at the 
Tate. A particularly interesting and. successful 
example of this is Mr. Carel Weight’s ‘ Woman 
where are your accusers?’ in which he has used 


an exciting spatial device—two streets bending 


away from the centre of the canvas—which 
recurs in his ‘Jesus and the Children’ at the 
Tate. At the Leicester Galleries there is also a 
very fine and very competent still life by John 


Napper, and many other good paintings. I was 


particularly impressed by Roger de Grey’s ‘ Sole 
Street’ (reproduced here); which has a breadth 
of treatment, an easy mastery of tonal and 
spatial problems, which I find wholly admirable. 

The paintings of Roderic O’Conor are not 
often to be seen in London and the small group 
of his works at the Waddington Gallery are well 
worth a visit. They are not all of the first class 
but the best are really very. good indeed. In the 


same room are works by Ivon Hitchens and 


Jack Yeats. Ivon Hitchens, for reasons which 
he obviously understands very. well, tends more 


and more to create pictures in which islands. of 


white channels of untouched canvas. The effect 
is disquieting; one is half intrigued, half irritated, 
by ‘his obstinate refusal to allow his colours to. 
tell one against another when it seems that they 
would do so beautifully. He is, as one may say,” 
an aesthetic curiosity; so is Jack Yeats, brilliant, | 
poetical, and dextrous but always, in some odd* 
way- amateurish, 
and, for all his bravura, by his style, a gifted. 

_ adolescent rather than a mature 
: artist. 

In the same esllety a are phe 
works of a number of young 
painters, all of them more or 
less nonfigurative and almost all 
of them sufficiently gifted to be 
able to produce decorations of 


me to go beyond decoration and 


rather deeper meaning, — 
Daryl Hill and Petly Jones, The 
former is -not only adroit but 


of talent. 

James Lloyd at the Jeffress 
Gallery ‘ proves once more that. 
‘the real object, be it cow or 

- barn, a railway bridge or a pink 
villa, has an inherent poetry, a 
material magic’—thus Sir 
‘Herbert Read, and it is a plea- 
sure, for once in a way, to be 
able to agree with that eminent 
critic. Mr. Lloyd is, by force of 


and. Sunday painters inspire 
mistrust; people tend to take 
them up and to exploit them for their ‘ amusing’ 
qualities. I hope that no one will try to exploit 
him, and I do not think that anyone could be 
‘amused’ by his. painstaking attempts to make — 
pictures that will, as they say, “look like life’; 
a great many of these pictures fail to do that, © 
but they- do something much better, they. show — 
a kind of dour, undeviating honesty of purpose 
which is exceedingly impressive. Mr. Lloyd © 
shirks nothing, he knows what he wants to say 
and it is something entirely personal. He paints 


as though he had never seen a picture in his : 


life, 
Mr. Paul MeDowell at the Trafford Gallery ° 
paints as though he had seen rather too many 


pictures; he draws vigorously and with facility — a 


over bold simplified areas of colour and the 
effect is stylish, By far his best work here is ‘a 
study of a skull which shows real humility and — 


understanding of nature. In it he sets so. good | i. 


an example to himself that one hopes he may. 
follow it. =. 

At the Adams Gallery ‘Aiea 3 is: an extremely _ 
fine. Montané, ‘La Terrasse du Pett t Aa 
and a very grand Lorjou. 
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great charm. Two, who seem to — 


to have achieved something of — 
are 


inventive in his use of. colour, 
the-latter is certainty a painter Ge 


circumstances, a Sunday painter 


<3 


roughly applied paint are separated by staring e. 
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suggesting by his sentiment Sy 
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ATTHEW ARNOLD’S dead: 
American literature has been dis- 
covered! In fact we are now in 
: danger of being flooded with books 
on it and in order to keep our heads above 
_ water it is worth remembering that it all began 
3 ‘back in 1915 with a little book by Van Wyck 
_ Brooks called America’s Coming of Age. This 
did not have much effect, however, on the 
‘ editors of The Cambridge History of American 
_ Literature, who, as Professor Levin points out 
in his introduction to The Power of Blackness*, 
_ did not consider Melville worth more than three 
and a bit pages. Parrington (Main Currents of 
American Thought) did the trick so far as 
_ American Studies were concerned, but Parring- 
ton was an America-Firster who probably did 


more harm than good by turning serious critics _ 


away from a literature which had the whole- 
hearted approval of the pragmatists, the 
extroverts and the nationalists. 


Two Landmarks 
Then, in 1939 and 1941, came those land- 
marks of American scholarship, Perry Miller’s 
The New England Mind and F. O, Matthies- 
sen’s American Renaissance. Lionel Trilling 
~ openly attacked not only the Great God Par- 
- rington but such folk-idols as Sherwood (I Want 
to Know Why) Anderson. It was at this time 


(the early forties) that the full potentialities of - 


American literature began to be sensed. The 


monumental Literary History of the United_ 


States was begun; the American Men of Letters 
series began to roll out; and graduate schools 
turned to the evaluation of individual writers 
and the revaluation of the whole. The work of the 
older critics, Winters and Blackmur, was supple- 
mented by Alfred Kazin (On Native Grounds), 
Philip Rahv (mage and Idea), Leslie Fiedler 
(An End to Innocence), Charles Feidelson 
(Symbolism and American Literature) and 
R. W. B. Lewis (The American Adam), and by 
numerous essays in the monthly American 
Literature and the quarterly Kenyon, Sewanee, 
Hudson and Partisan reviews. The new critics 
built upon the work of Miller and Matthiessen, 
but they built a little too well. American litera- 
ture was, it appeared—and no doubt the tenor 
of the times and the challenge of continental 
Existentialism had something to do with it—the 
literature of the true tragic vision. Now Mr. 
Chase has climbed on the bandwaggon and I 
should like to devote most of my space to his 
_ book+ not because it is better than Harry Levin’s 
but because it brings up broader issues. 
<i. Mr. Chase’s analyses of individual novell 
‘are sound but his treatment of his main 
theme is sketchy and his definitions are not 
always as. sharp as they might be, Take this 
me, for example: that a ‘romance’ signifies 
‘an assumed freedom from the ordinary novel- 
is ee of verisimilitude, development 
d continuity; a tendency towards melodrama 
a more or less formal abstractness and, 


Bpe eet bar. Faber. 25a, 


By GEOFFREY MOORE 


on the other hand, a tendency to plunge into 
the underside of consciousness; a willingness to 
abandon moral questions, or to consider these 
things only indirectly’, He’s got practically 
everything in there, and still he hasn’t been able 
to produce a definition that will cover all his 
“romance-novelists ’, Charles Brockden Brown, 
Fenimore Cooper, Hawthorne, Melville, Henry 
James, Mark Twain, Frank Norris and 
Faulkner. Melville willing to abandon moral 
questions? Mark Twain? Faulkner? Even Haw- 
thorne, for whom the definition otherwise seems 
tailored, doesn’t quite fit in. And all because 
- Mr. Chase has used Dr. Leavis’ ‘ great tradition ’ 
of the English novel (which is a certain kind of 
moral tradition) as his yard-stick. Then, by 
contrast, the American novel shows ‘a pro- 
found poetry of disorder’. So it does. 

From here on Mr. Chase gets stronger, point- 
ing out that Wieland, The Scarlet Letter and 
The Blithedale Romance, Moby-Dick, Pierre and 
The Confidence Man, Huckleberry Finn, The 
Red Badge of Courage, McTeague, As I Lay 
Dying, and The. Sun Also Rises are ‘ eccentric 
to a tradition of which let us say Middlemarch 
as the standard representative’. He therefore 
Proposes a counter-tradition for the American 
novel, the tradition of the ‘romance’, which, 
instead of reconciling contradictions like the 
English, has preferred to hold them uneasily in 
balance (or imbalance). 

It is upon this one tradition of Mr. Chase’s 
‘that I should like to take issue with him, for 
there seem to be not one but two traditions in 
the American novel. On the basis of style they 

_ may be called the ‘ genteel’ and the ‘ vernacular ’, 
on the basis of approach to subject-matter, the 
“symbolic’ or ‘ poetic’ and the ‘ realistic’. For 
example, there is a kind of American novel, run- 
ning from The Scarlet Letter, through Moby- 
Dick, The Red Badge of Courage and The 
Golden Bowl to A Farewell to Arms and Light 
in August which says other than it seems to 
Say, which digs deep and is as carefully 
written and compressed and modulated as a 
poem: this is the ‘ art-conscious’ novel of the 
symbolic-poetic type. In other words, some 
Americans, forced by the pressures of their 
society and by what Lionel Trilling called the 
“residual pieties’ of Puritanism, have devoted 
themselves to ‘the novel as poem’ rather than 
holding up a mirror to society (one can see it in 
the short story as well), 


The Realists Ignored 
If one tries to force all American novels into 
this category, however, one gets into deep water, 
which Mr, Chase avoids by ignoring the realists, 
early and late, from Edward Eggleston, Edgar 
Howe, Hamlin Garland, Harold Frederic and 
Theodore Dreiser to Sinclair Lewis, Caldwell, 
Farrell, Dos Passos, Mailer and Jones, and 
putting the naturalistic Frank Norris into his 
“romance’ tradition merely because he called 
‘some of his novels ‘ romances’ (which they cer- 
hea 


A Great American Literary Tradition? 


tainly are not by the standards of Wieland and 
The Scarlet Letter), One cannot call the works 
of these novelists ‘sports’ as Dr. Leavis does 
Wuthering Heights in the English tradition; 
there are too many of them. Besides, they 
pretty obviously represent the other main facet 
of the American character, the facet that Par- 
rington was blinded by. Mr. Chase goes as far 
in one direction as Parrington went in another 
and, in so doing, misses the true split in the 
American character which is mirrored in the 
‘ symbolic’ and the ‘ realistic’ strains of Ameri- 
can literature. What I should like to posit in 
the modern American novel (i.¢., in Hemingway 
and Faulkner), is a fusion of these two tradi- 
tions, bearing in mind that they are not always 
found pur sang even at the beginning. 

A footnote to this argument is provided by 
perhaps the most striking of all the character- 
istics of modern American prose fiction, its 
“sensuous immediacy’. In one sense it is the 
extreme of realism (one thinks of the hot, pine- 
winey afternoons in Light in August or the dust 
under Tom Joad’s feet in The Grapes of 
Wrath)._ But it may also be seen to disguise the 
fact that the novelists who present us with this 
extreme realism are actually symbolists, whose 
real interest is not in the world of the senses 
that they are so marvellously evoking. Faulkner, 
who does this better than anyone except Stein- 
beck, has publicly. equated the novelist’s task 
with that of the poet, The marriage of symbolic 
with realistic is here complete, 


A Scholarly Work 

By contrast with Mr, Chase’s rather hurried 
book, Harry Levin’s is a thoroughly scholarly 
and detailed piece of work, charmingly and 
wisely written. Professor Levin takes a well- 
known feature of American writing, its striking 
use of images of light and dark, and follows out 
their literary and philosophical implications in 
the work of Poe, Hawthorne,.and Melville, He 
calls his work an attempt to establish a ‘ literary 
iconography’, rather as W. H. Auden did in 
The Enchaféd Flood. Gradually, with the aid of 
works such as this, the jigsaw is being put to- 
gether and we are beginning to see that there is 
far more in American literature than we ever 
realised, As in the social sphere America has 
been a testing-ground for ideas and customs 
which have, in a modified form, radically 
affected Europe, so in literature American works 
in many instances prefigure similar experiments 
in Europe. As Charles Feidelson suggested in 
Symbolism and American Literature, the isola- 
tion of the American literary artist in the nine- 
teenth century may well have its parallel in the 
isolation (for different reasons) of the European 
literary artist in the twentieth, One thing at 
least is clear. If we are to make any sense of 
American literature in the future we can no 
longer say with the Great Headmaster’s son (he 
dead): ‘We are all contributors to one great 
literature—English literature ’. 


+The American Novel and Its Tradition, By Richard Chase. Bell. 16s. 
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Political Crisis, 1931. By R. Bassett. 
Maemillan. 42s. 
o ‘THE ‘MODERN BRITISH HISTORIAN has-a hard time 
Of it: 1931 is no longer ‘ contemporary history’. 
It belongs, in mood as well as in time, to another 
__ age. The principal actors in the year’s crisis are 
all dead, Sir Herbert Samuel alone excepted; 
_ even the minor players have mostly retired from 
active politics. Of Ramsay MacDonald’s Labour 
_ Cabinet only two members survive; of the first 
National Government only three cabinet minis- 
ters and three non-cabinet ministers, Since 1931 


the editorial chair of The Times has known 
three subsequent incumbents. 

Yet the process of rescuing the events of 1931 
from the journalist and the politician, from the 
memories of what we read in the newspapers and 

_ heard at the hustings, has only barely begun. 
This is only partly because of the reluctance of 
contemporary historians to emancipate them- 
selves from the emotional and political thraldom 
of their engagé youth. It is mainly because the 
conventions of British public life obstruct the 
historian at every turn. The 1931 crisis hinges 
on what happened in Cabinet; but what hap- 
pened in Cabinet is still protected by the Official 
Secrets Act and the Privy Councillor’s oath. The 
National Government could hardly have been 
formed without the action of the King, but the 
Palace archives remain sealed to: all save Sir 
Harold Nicolson. Add to this the fact that for 
the Hamlet of this drama no Horatio has yet 
appeared willing to absent himself from felicity 
(or from anything else) long enough to tell his 
story: the MacDonald biography remains un- 
written. 

This being so it is hardly surprising that Mr. 
Bassett’s book is the first really serious attempt 
to do historical justice to this crucial year’s 
events. By taking on the task, despite the lack of 


so many desirable tools, he has put us all in his ~ 


debt and made certain that any’ subsequent 
account must begin where he leaves off. He has 
not eschewed partisanship; this is an apologia 
for MacDonald. Mr. Bassett is an incorrigible 
niggler and will not rest, or let us rest, until 
everyone’s most trivial error of fact or theory 
has been corrected or rebutted; the result is often 
painful reading, and the space devoted to it 
could have been better expended on reprinting 
in full a few of the essential documents. But 

' he has made a sustained attempt, particularly 
in respect of the events between August and 
October, to establish what really happened. The 
result is, for the first time, a narrative which, if 
one does not accept it, one can argue with or 
' refute on logical and historical grounds. The 
_ mists of innuendo and ambiguity, intentional or 
— accidental, have so far as is possible been 
ae ae oct ean tt Me. Bassett’s own 
is __ judgements—and he is liberal in making them 
—need command assent. Though MacDonald 
ges from his pages acquitted of the grosser 
es of disloyalty and self-seeking, his weak- 
of j 


> clearly. The intellectual dis- 


the reigning monarch has had two successors; ~ 


and leadership stand out — 


concept becomes even more apparent when the 
personal integrity of (most) of its architects is 
established. The narrowness of Labour loyalties 
does not refute the essential preposterousness of 
preferring cuts in unemployment relief to raising 
income tax above 5s. in the pound. The patriot- 
ism which ‘put nation above party’ in the 
financial crisis cannot excuse the complacency 
and restrictive-mindedness with which, before 
and after the autumn of 1931, most leading 
statesmen of all parties viewed the national 
economy and the national resources. 

“Mr. Bassett has little to say about the election 


“which followed in October of 1931, and what he 


does say is more obviously special pleading than 
what has gone before. For a full assessment of 
events, however, the election story is important. 
Its depiction and analysis in detail is the next 
salvage job that the historians of the nineteen- 
thirties should undertake. 


My Years with Churchill. By Norman 


McGowan. Souvenir Press. 16s. 
This is an engaging book. Mr. McGowan was 
Winston Churchill’s personal servant, and 
though ‘no man is a hero to his valet’ here was 
an exception. Holding that his ‘beloved Guv’- 
nor’s’ life belongs to the world, he has set down 
his experiences in a straightforward manner and 
an agreeable tone unmarred by the kind of 
purposely indiscreet and gossipy ‘ revelations’ 
that sometimes characterise books written by 
former servants of the great. One reads of the 


-dajly round at Chartwell from the moment when 


Norman enters his Guv’nor’s bedroom about 8 
o'clock knowing from the greeting he gets 
whether it is going to be a good day or a bad 
one, to the time (somewhere between 2.0 and 
4.0 a.m.) when he hands him his eyeblinkers for 
use in case the morning light should wake 
him up. 

One of Churchill’s most attractive traits is his 
love of animals—his horses, his dog, his cat, his 
pigs, his cows, his black swans, and his fish. 
There is something very pleasing about the in- 
variable ritual at dinner whereby Rufus the 
poodle is handed his meal by his master and 
until the dog has finished the human beings are 
not served. Mickey the cat could pretty well 
make the day if, as he rarely did, he chose to 
wander into Churchill’s bedroom. His taste in 
food is simple—‘ good red beef’ for preference. 
He also likes whiting, but it has to be served with 
its tail in its mouth. For cream he has a passion 
—in spite of Mrs. Churchill’s (as she then was) 
concern for his waistline. 

- Under the chapter heading Family Life Mr. 
McGowan admits that he has not the literary 
skill to portray the understanding that exists 
between his Guv’nor and Lady Churchill— 
“*Clemmie ” as everyone, high and low, called 
her’. But he leaves one in no doubt of the 
strength of that relationship and gives touching 
examples of it. Other chapter headings include 
His Personal Possessions, The Man and His 
Clothes, Holiday Adventures, and Inside Num- 
ber Ten. Perhaps the most abiding impression 
left by the book—which by the way is fully 


‘the whole ‘ National’ Government _illustrated—is Churchill’s zest for life, ‘ Always 


iste Book Chronicle 


one had the feeling that Mr. 


Churchill was 
nagged by a sense of “so much to do and so 
little time to do it”’. An eighteen- to twenty- 
hour day would be more than enough for most 
of us, 


The Door Marked Malaya. By Oliver 


Crawford. Hart-Davis. 18s. 

Because the Communist terrorists are now in 
extremities, the jungle war in Malaya has long 
disappeared from the headlines. That the situa- 
tion has thus improved is due to the coming of 
independence which has deprived the Com- 
munists of any colourable pretext that they are 
fighting ‘imperialism’, coupled with the relent- 
less pressure of the security forces, especially of 
the British troops. The problem of fighting a 
foe who was inextricably mixed up with the 
local Chinese population was frustrating in the 
extreme and needed the coolest judgement, since 
the forcing of the Chinese as a community as a 
whole into active hostility would have entailed 
the losing of the war. But how to distinguish 
neutral (or at least ‘fence-sitting’) Chinese 
from the active enemy and to direct one’s 
offensive exclusively against the latter? That 
was, and is, the crux of the problem. 

Fungle Green, a British officer’s account of the 
Malayan war, which was first published in July 
1953 and which received official approval, 
demonstrates that at this juncture no real 
attempt was made to distinguish between the 
terrorists and the Chinese squatters in general. 
Mr. Crawford’s attitude was altogether more 
thoughtful and sensible. An Oxford history 
graduate of twenty-one, doing his National 
Service as an officer in Malaya, he was con- 
fronted by a situation quite outside his previous 
experience and bristling with tactical difficulties, 
The first job was to find and to kill the enemy. 
It took Mr. Crawford nearly a year to find and 
to kill only two of them, and in the process he 
and his men suffered danger, disease, and hard- 
ship of a kind which the British people in 
general, and even soldiers who have fought on 
other fronts, have so far only the vaguest. 
glimmering. The author’s account of his 
experiences when suffering from fever and 
rheumatism is perhaps unduly protracted from 
the reader’s point of view, but he is giving 
tropical disease no more than its due share of 
the picture. 

Mr. Crawford, as a soldier, shows himself as 
persistent and resourceful, his impressions of 
the country are well realised, he finds new ways 
in which to bring out the long familiar, and 
he succeeds in describing the successive weeks of 
frustration and confusion (one was always 
getting lost in the jungle) without frustrating 
or confusing the reader in doing it. He does not 
indulge in the abuse of the Chinese in general 
which characterised some of the earlier accounts 
of the emergency. On the other hand, he does 
not reveal any exceptional awareness of the 
issues at stake. The passages in which the British 
action against the Communists in Malaya is 
identified with that of the French in Indochina 
(an identification which, if persisted in, would 
have ended in a Dien Bien Phu for Malaya as 


Fi 


* 


A 


s his relaxation in books by Evelyn Waugh 


: Nicholas Monserrat, and his favourite film | 


Roman Holiday ’. His reactions are in no way 
se of the ‘intellectual’, nor does he question 
ry of the accepted assumptions regarding the 
lentity of nationalism. 


limitation, the author was undoubtedly an 
effective soldier, and his book is the best soldier’s 
account of the emergency that has been pub- 
lished to date. The fickle attention of the British 
public has been diverted in recent years from the 
Far East to the Middle East, but in the long- 
run it is the latter which is bound to loom 
largest in world politics. The military situation 
in Malaya is not yet finally resolved, and it is 
to books like this, as well as to literature on the 
politics of the region, that the student will have 
to turn for assistance when Malaya again comes 
‘into the forefront of the picture, as it undoubt- 
edly will. 


Marine Life of Coastal Waters 
By E. Le Danois. Harrap. 63s. 
Pocket Guide to the Sea Shore 
By John Barrett and C. M. Yonge. 
Collins. 25s. 


We Come From the Sea 
By H. Hass. Jarrolds. 30s. 


A hundred years ago popular interest in the sea 
shore was awakened in Britain by the writings 
of P. H. Gosse whose labours were so vividly 
recounted by his son Sir Edmund Gosse in 
Father and Son. His descriptions of common 
- objects of the sea shore, illustrated with brilliant 
coloured drawings, were published in a number 
of books, such as A Naturalist’s Rambles on the 
my vanshire Coast. His writings received so much 
attention that the setting-up and keeping of 
marine aquaria became a fashion similar to the 
modern one of keeping aquaria of brightly 
coloured tropical fish. But there was another 
side to the picture—in his later years Gosse 
deplored that the interest he had aroused in 
shore life was so great that indiscriminate 
* collecting ’ had ruined many of the beach pools 


and grottos which had formerly been full of 


life and beauty. 

Marine Life of Coastal Waters, by Dr. Le 
Danois, the distinguished marine biologist, is the 
modern counterpart of Gosse’s volumes, with the 
added advantage of the results of a century of 


- research and the latest methods of illustration. 


a 
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The book describes life on rocky shores, on 
sandy and muddy shores, and on the Mediter- 
ranean coast of France. The animals and plants 
on all shores are found in clearly recognisable 


zones, from the upper one merely splashed by | 


the waves to the lowest characterised by the 
_ great oar-weeds and exposed only at the spring 


tides. The life on the different types of shores - 


is dealt with zone by. zone, and the biology 


of the animals inhabiting them is outlined 


= 


ie 


- together. with the effects of the association of 


different kinds of animals with each other. The 
particular feature of the book is, however, its 


a number of superb photographic illustra- 


tions, the majority of them the work of an 
_ English biologist. F 
_ The Pocket Guide to the Sea Shore tnodinti 


and Communism.. 
Nevertheless, or perhaps because of his self-_ 


anaiour’ naturalist, 


impossible to give a comprehensive account of 


the inhabitants of the sea shore, but with the 


aid of this book the naturalist will be able to 


identify the creatures he is likely to find as he. 
prods about in rock pools or searches the high- 


tide line. An .introduction deals with ~ the 
different types of shore life, and the main part 
of the text is arranged under sections in the 
~ form of a key by which. the enquirer can ‘run 


down’ his specimens to their specific identifica- 
tions, The book gives much information about — 


the biology of the animals besides their names 
and distribution; and provides full references to 
more specialised work for those who wish to 
pursue the subject further. The authors, one 


of whom is among the best known marine biolo- — 


gists in the world, and the other a warden and 
teacher at a coastal field centre, have covered 
an immense amount of ground and have given 
descriptions of many hundred animals and 
plants in an authoritative way. The book is 
amply illustrated, but the rendering of colours in 
some of the vider is disappointing. 

Dr. Hass is a pioneer of underwater photo- 
graphy of the more adventurous kind. He has 
specialised in exploring the waters of the tropics 


where the sea-water is clear, the light bright, the 


temperature comfortable for prolonged spells. of 
diving, and subjects for photography are 
plentiful and impressive by their colour or size. 


_He is frankly more concerned with spectacular 


than with scientific matters, and wrings every 
ounce of drama that he can out of his ad- 
ventures. His book is interesting and exciting 
and is illustrated with many unusual submarine 
photographs. It is a pity, however, that the 
invention of skin diving has not only introduced 
man to a hitherto unexplored world but has 
also brought his destructive harpoons and under- 
water guns to ravage the virgin territory. 


Journeys to England and Ireland 
By Alexis de Tocqueville. Edited 
by J. P. Mayer. Translated 
George Lawrence and K. P. Mayer. 
Faber. 30s. 


De Tocqueville’s studies of America and France 
are properly much more famous than his writ- 
ings about England, which he visited three times 
in 1833, 1835, and 1857, On the first two occa- 
sions he kept notebooks recording impressions, 
observations, and conversations, and it is these 
that are now translated and published, together 
with notes on his journey to Ireland in 1835. 


They represent the raw materials of the acute 
political and social obseryer, before the literary — 


craftsman had got to work on them, Full of 
interest though they are, it is always a potential 
and latent interest, never fully aroused by the 
fragmentary and repetitive nature of these jot- 


tings. His impressions of Ireland are, in general, 


more vivid and coherent than his fabsertations 
on England: 


In an open diligence there were two young 
men both very uproariously drunk. They talked 
to and made jokes at almost every passer-by. All, 
men and women, answered with laughter and 
other pleasantries. I thought I was in France. 


The England he saw was England of the early” 


industrial revolution, of Whig reforms of the 
electoral system and Radical overhaul of the poor 


¢ ‘assuming ext prior ; 
1 knowledge, to the common and more easily 
_ identified animals and plants of the shore. It is 


by 


reflections on the merits of decentralisation and Z 
on the relationship between prosperity and. 3 


liberty, Unreformed Oxford repelled and. per-— 


plexed him, ‘The tenacity of aristocratic privilege 
in a society stirring with democratic ideas fascin= 


ated him, De ‘Tocqueville might, indeed, have _ 


the end a very disjointed, disappointing book. 


i 


Adult Education : 
A Comprehensive Study. By Robert 
Peers. Routledge. 35s. 


The history of adult auanee is, as Professor 


Peers says, a moving story. This is particularly 
true of adult education in Britain which began 
in humble efforts at self-help and ended in the 


tutorial class, with university teacher and un- — 


lettered artisan meeting as equals. Professor 
Peers tells our own story against the background 
of social change and alongside the history of 


adult education in Scandinavia, Germany, the 


Commonwealth, the United States, and the 
under-developed countries. It is something of a 


a 


left a third masterpiece on England, had eas 
pursued these labours to fruition, Instead we 
- have only tantalising glimpses, little illuminated | 
by ponderous and unimaginative editing, and in — 


1 
3 


triumph to cover so much ground in 360 pages ~ 


without a suspicion of superficiality, and it 
would be churlish to complain that the book 


somewhat lacks flesh and blood. Yeas Professor ; 
Peers asserts, it was people who made the adult : 


education movement, people with drive. The 
moyement gradually drew to it a host of un- 


remembered devotees. Some older people who © 


read this book will pause to recall personalities 


in the second generation of teachers and 


students. And they will remember incidents 
and circumstances—the struggle to get written 


work out of those who never put pen to paper, — 


the effort to suppress the over-talkative, the 


expectancy when the box of books arrived, the 


disregard of material discomfort, whether it was — 


the storm outside or the schoolroom desks into 
which middle-aged figures had to accommodate 


themselves. Anyhow, Professor Peers will stir 


up memories. 
The state and the local authority have now 


overtaken the voluntary movement, The main — 
incentive was the belief that knowledge is power. — 


Those who lacked knowledge were at pains to 
seek it—as happens today in African and Asian 
society. But, says Professor Peers, knowledge has 
so increased in our time that although it is 


available for all who can take it, everyone is — 


obliged to specialise, to concentrate on some 
fragment of it. What then is the function of 
adult education today? In answering this 


question Professor Peers changes from historian | 
to missionary, The very quantity of knowledge, — 


he says, makes liberal studies more important 
than ever. The specialisation of formal education 


and the narrowness of many modern. occupations 


must be offset by later studies which widen, 


exercise, and lift the mind. We must think of a 


liberal education ‘as one which sets men free’. - 
Moreover, this abundant knowledge gives more. 


leisure to a-population which retires earlier and 
lives longer. Older people ‘do not lose’ their — 
powers of learning. They are more reflective and 
more accurate than the young. In so far as 
want serious as a gee to recreational educa C 


fferings at the time of the Allied 


= ea sith Paks with bombs . . .- 


pe er: are plundered and tormented 


I e that poaiidanse will return and they 
il be able ‘to go back to Rome and live as 


“pass ‘on, dariditterent. And now falls the 
' worst blow of all, for the sweet, pious Rosetta 
aped by French Moroccan soldiers in a 
; and the girl is seized by a kind of 
ania, so that she goes thereafter with any 


| words of terrible sadness: juve 


1ything to eset it, she now felt that 
in ae world mattered, not even 
Yet the story ends in hope, for when — 
papa Rosetta, who has been 


& : 
pret 


é not been for this sorrow on — 
peti Sayan have arrived Ms 


and most moving ale 


There is nothing sentimental — en 


_ watching a superb Italian film. There is, too, a 
- warmth and humanity here that are less evident 


LS ‘es 


nee ane my lat were all I needed in 


aes that in te PeGh ioiide things are , 


> wants her, a situation described by 4 


wr, The character of Cesira_ 


* , killing their own 
mural teaching they 


> and experience and 


any man to do, and he makes her speak 
with her voice, now with his own, attribut- 
to her sometimes a power of thought and 
ancy above her condition : so that she does not 
erge as quite of a piece. Where Signor 


fdiate perezai that almost it seems as if we were 


in some of his other work, as well as the wonted 
irony and sense of life’s tragic undertone; and 


altogether this novel may be saluted as probably 


his finest achievement so far. 
Mrs. Sahgal also writes in the first person and 


as a member of the opposite sex, a habit appar- 


ently growing among authors, as she is the 


ee fourth I have come on in a week. Nowadays 
7 it is not always easy to determine the sex of 


literary persons in real life, and if in literature 
they are all to undertake this voluntary transfer 
the confusion will be indescribable. Apart from 
- this little caprice, however, her novel is an 
excellent study of India at the time when the 


i ot oe was yielding place to the new. Her 
_ chief characters are Indians of the upper-class, 
- some devoted to improving the lot of the hungry 


millions, some aloofly cultivating the roses of 
their own minds, and some uneasily wearing a 


1 western veneer, never quite accepted by the 


Sahibs yet loth to see them go; and she. treats 
them all, even the most absurd, with a delightful 
"affection. She writes extremely well, in English 
although perhaps with an eye to the American 
“public—an item in the glossary of ‘Indian’ 
words reads, deliciously, ‘C.I.D.: Criminal 
‘Investigation Department corresponding to the 
F.B.I.’—and she makes a brave attempt to be 
air to the pass who yet appear on the whole 


2 convention, One would not really 
_ guess from her pages that they had done else in 
India but fill their pockets and establish luxuri- 
ous clubs to which Indians were not admitted. 
; _ The seeming harshness, however, may in truth 


Pieeestaticn for a nationalist of spirit to Sepict 


bai to her singing, aiid hee them as, anyhow, supermen must be consider- 


able. Indeed, one cannot help wondering if the 
“real National Struggle were not the struggle to 


Sahgal’s book as a whole: 


honest picture of the land and the people. 

Mrv Marquand’s description of an American 
county club, ably televised, might well send late- 
comers to the programme shrieking into the 
streets, as did a futuristic production by Mr. 
Orson Welles on a famous occasion. Instituted as 
a refuge for the American male in his eternal 
flight—and who shall blame him?—from the 
American female, Happy Knoll is nevertheless 
being slowly encroached on under the pressure 
of economic reality. The situation is not dis- 
pleasing to some of the more go-ahead, notably 
the effervescent Mr. Bob Lawton, whose election 
to the Board of Governors is widely seen as a 
mistake. Mr. Lawton is proud of Happy Knoll 
gals, who can tap-dance, jitterbug and, generally 
speaking, hold their liquor, as well as mostly 
making lovely wives and mothers: 
it, in the last year there were only twenty-four 
broken homes in the Happy Knoll membership 
—a ridiculously low percentage, judged nation-_ 
ally censuswise’’, Mr, Lawton is merely tossing 
a few ideas off the top of his head for others to 
kick around but trusts his thinking may bear 
some fruit. 

The book is in the form of letters, written 
in the debased English dialect fancied by 
American ‘ top-executives’, mostly from Mr. 
Horlick, a Governor, to Mr. MacGill, Presi- 
dent Emeritus as well as an easy touch, describ- 
ing grave deficits, fisticuffs in the bar, scuffles 
in the ladies’ cloak-room, malpractices among 
the caddies, and the all-too-sufficient reasons why 
the incompetent old barman cannot safely be 
sacked. This is a method that can easily pall, 
but the book is short, and so funny as to make 
one laugh aloud even as the hair rises on the 
scalp: indeed, ‘as of now’, as Mr. Horlick 
would say, it is the funniest as well as the most 
annihilating account of this aspect of gracious 
American living. 

The End of a Summer’s Day has much to 
commend it, not least the fact that the author 
can portray material conditions of the most 
seedy and still avoid the mental and moral 
squalor so fashionable now. It is the story of a 
childhood, wistfully remembered by a man still 
young but unfortunate in life, The central figure 
is Father, producer of bad films and one of 
those handsome, charming fellows that are great 
men in the home but calamitous flops in the 
world; and for him the boy preserves a touching 
hero worship, come what may. Mr. Vincent 
conveys admirably a sense of the magic that 
children can find in ordinary things. He is a 
writer of feeling and not afraid to show it, his 
setting is unusual and much of his characterisa- 
tion is very good indeed. 

Honor TRACY 
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in fact, all who care 
for India should read this loving, vivid, and 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


Television Broadcasting 


DOCUMENTARY 


Moons, Mammoths and Flamingoes 


Tue IRAQ CRISIS broke on Monday of last week. 
‘Tonight’ got off the mark the same evening 
by bringing together two Middle East experts: 
Brigadier Stephen Longrigg, who said the revo- 
lution was an internal affair which could be 
explained without reference to the Kremlin; 
and Aidan Crawley, who thought this view 
naive and said so, bluntly and 
grimly. The result was a real 
argument, a piece of spontane- 
ous combustion generated by 
the clash between two genuine 
responses to events. Apart from 
a little tactful refereeing, the 
interviewer left them to it. This 
was not only good television: 
it also made sense of getting the 
two men there in the first place. 

The success of ‘ Tonight’ 
has much to do with Cliff 
Michelmore, whose alert, un- 
ruffled benevolence seems to 
extend even over those items he 
does not personally handle. His 
whole team know the golden 
rules of interviewing: get some- 
one who has something to say 
and wants to say it, then let 
him get on with it without in- 
terrupting. The interview with 
Herbert Morrison in ‘ Press 
Conference’ fell down on all 
three counts. Some of these 
current-affairs interviews strike 
me as being miserably con- 


| 
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“New Moons’, a programme about earth satellites 
in ‘ Frontiers of Science’ on July 18: Mr, W, A. 
Clegg, Senior Experimental Officer, and Dr. G. R. 


Richards, both from the 
discussing the model satellite set up on the roof 
of the B.B.C. Television studios at Lime Grove 


Flamingoes in Kenya, from the film ‘ Cities of Flamingoes ’ 


Ministry of Supply,. 


ducted. In times of crisis the B.B.C. always 
suffers:-from a rush of experts to the head. They 
often know no more than has been revealed in 
the last news bulletin: but they mull ponder- 
ously. over the scanty facts, analyse, judge, 
predict. I think we have commentators the. way 
the ancient Greeks had oracles. 

For me it was a relief when Friday arrived 
with three magnificent, non-political programmes 
which combined hard facts with entertainment 
and visual style with both. First came ‘ New 
Moons’, a programme about earth satellites. 
This began rather alarmingly (a tactical error, 
I think) with a complicated lecture on the pur- 


socsc cos sanca nis ai 


pose of the satellites, illustrated, if that is the 
word, with one of those barely comprehensible 
graphs. But when we saw a screen pick out in 
blobs of light some cosmic ray particles actually 
entering the studio, things began to pick. up, 
and most of what followed was practical and 
exciting. 

A model satellite had been rigged up on 
Lime Grove roof. A lighted cigarette was 
pressed against it: the temperature increase was 
registered in the Riverside studio. A pellet was 
fired at the satellite from an air-pistol: a wire 
in a grid at Riverside broke. All this had some- 
thing of the graphic unpredictability of a school 
science experiment: one was absolutely delighted 
when it worked. 

Some dramatic film of the launching of the 
American satellite came next: the hoisting of 
the rocket into place, then the huge finger of 
light and energy rising steadily into space. Then 
down to Farnborough, to an isolated airfield 
where they track the sputnik when it crosses 
these islands. We heard a buzz on the satellite’s 
frequency. It is due at any moment. Now the 
signal itself: the Morse letter L. The sputnik 
is overhead now; but the pitch begins to fall, 
and already it is over. the North Sea, travelling 
at 18,000 miles an hour. Now it has gone; dawn 
breaks; another night’s work is done. This was 
the most imaginative sequence in the programme, 
because one got a sense of the satellite in orbit, 


shown in ‘ Look’ on July 18 
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‘Venus’ of Dolni Vestonice, a carved statuette 

about three inches high and 25,000 years old, seen 

in ‘The Mammoth Hunters’ in the series ‘ Buried 
Treasure’ on July 18 


oy 


it wasn’t just a lecturer’s model; 
one got, too, a sense of partici- 
pation in the research. Even 
the life-size replica of Sputnik 
Two at Brussels which we saw 
later was a bit of an anti-climax, 
a return to the static, purely 
technical method of the open- 
ing, 

‘Look’ showed us an out- 
standingly- beautiful: film about 
flamingoes,- which live in the 
hot, harsh, all but inaccessible 
soda lakes of Kenya, The film 
was taken by Leslie Brown, the 
first man to discover the breed- 
ing ground of the purely 
African lesser flamingo. The 
greater flamingoes, also found 
in Europe and Asia, are six feet 
high and live in ‘ cities’ of up 
to 1,250,000 inhabitants (how 
on earth do they count them?). 
There were some wonderful 
shots: the curious upside-down 
feeding; the young birds shelter-_ 
ing under the old ones’ legs as 
if under tall trees; the grotesque 
‘displays’ in which hundreds of birds parade 
together. This was a fascinating film for the 
layman and a most valuable one for the expert. 

Finally, having visited outer space and one 
of the remotest parts of the carth, we went back 
in time. Twenty-five thousand years ago stone- 
age man hunted bears and mammoths in the 
bleak valleys of central Europe. Some remark- 
able excavations at Dolni Vestonice in Czecho- 
slovakia have yielded more information about 
these people than one would have believed pos- 
sible. They wore leather clothes, used make-up, 
suffered from arthritis, lived:in some of the first 
houses built by man, practised sympathetic 
magic, collected shells and meteorites, and pro- 
duced—as did similar people living in France— 
some strikingly stylised art: the famous 
Vestonice ‘ Venus’ would walk away with any 
contemporary sculpture prize. 

All this we saw in ‘Buried Treasure’, an 
extraordinary film made by B.B.C. technicians 
with the co-operation of the museums at Brno 
and Prague. At one point a small boy blew 
on.a mammoth-hunter’s whistle: the blast came 
clear and eerie, a final dramatic touch in a pro- — 
gramme which made the past so much alive 
that every object seemed as if it were about to 
be used again by invisible hands. In a film of 
this quality television comes of age, and credits — 
us with having done so too. 

K. W. GRANSDEN 
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Letting It Rip 
Tue Bristot OLp Vic Company, 
working at the West of England 
studio (July 17), snapped their fingers 
at accepted doctrine and turned de- 
fiance into victory. It has been gener- 
ally held that acting for the television 
screen demands the abnegation of 
playhouse performance. All must be 
minute in expression, almost muted 
in sound, and played down to the 
utmost quietude. The Bristolians 
thought otherwise and offered a truly 
theatrical performance of an Italian 
comedy, ‘The Castiglioni Brothers’ 
by Alberto Colantuoni. It was a piece 
sometimes farcical, sometimes fright- 
ening, with action on the bubble. 
Produced by Frank Dunlop, in asso- 
ciation with Brandon Acton-Bond, it 
was given both punch and pace. 
Theatre at its most vivid and vigorous 
was set free in the studio and the 
emancipation was justified. 

The story was of a hard-up Italian 
family caught in a frenzy of frustra- 
tion. An old uncle had died: after his death it 
was discovered that his purchase in a lottery 
had won a ten million lire prize. But where was 
the winning ticket? Without it not a lira could 
be claimed. There was the old man, cold in his 
grave, and there was his family, expectant heirs, 
racked with despair, screaming and brawling, as 
they ransacked the house for the lost slip of 
paper. 

The agonies of their frantic, futile search were 
at once comical and poignant. The parts were 
well varied and the rendering of them showed 
acting at full stretch. The story came swirling 
at us, half a conspiracy of grave-diggers who 
would search the very corpse itself, half a ghost 
story with the corpse ringing people up on the 
telephone. 

I did not know whether the ending, a happy 
one, made sense and I did not care. Who did 
ring up? It did not matter. The play rang the 
bell. There was none of the need to force oneself 
to attend, as frequently happens when the tele- 
vision doctrine of playing down to the minimum 
and refusing any kind of histrionic attack is 
practised. The performance rolled over one like 
a wave and there is no arguing with an Atlantic 
comber. Peter O’Toole, as the most vocalof the 
Castiglioni brothers, was memorably intense in 
hope and fear. But it was an instance of first 
among equals. As the women of the family 
Wendy Williams played movingly in the only 
part in which quietude was possible while 
Daphne Heard, as a crone, was hammering at 
the lot of them with a fine, metallic rasp. I hope 
that some other television producers saw what 
happened and realised that there is no need to 
be frightened of energy and impetus when a 
play is under the cameras. 

At the end of the week the theatre was sent 
in search of its less exalted past. On Saturday 
there was a crime-and-trial play of 1915, ‘ The 
Ware Case’ by George Pleydell Bancroft, 
adapted for television by Michael Voysey. On 
Sunday we had an Ian Hay version of an Edgar 
Wallace story, ‘The Frog’, adapted by Richard 
Wade. The former seemed ponderous by modern 
standards, and the second preposterous. 

The dialogue of crime-plays, indeed of nearly 
all plays, has become lighter and quieter in 
recent years. In ‘ The Ware-Case’ the characters 
had to propel formal clichés as though they be- 
lieved them to be fresh and natural and the cast 
made an excellent show of bravely holding that 
belief. Jane Baxter, as the much-wronged Lady 
Ware, was particularly successful in looking and 
speaking like the kind of beauty who had sat 
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Scene from the production by the Bristol Old Vic on July 17 of ‘The 
Castiglioni Brothers ’, with (left to right) Paul Lee as Primo, Peter O’Toole 
as Mario, Lee Montague as Benito, and Peter Jeffrey as Camillo 


for Sargent and had derived her conversational 
English from the drama of Pinero. Peter 
Williams, taking the old Du Maurier part of 
Michael Adye, k.c., was the kind of pleader 
whom no jury or audience could resist and the 
kind of lover whom dear Lady Ware deserved. 

Griffith Jones was queerly cast as her scoun- 
drel husband—for this player radiates an air of 
moral integrity and was hard put to it to indi- 
cate boundless capacity for villainy and the air 
of a debauchee. But he is not an actor to fail 
his producer (in this case Douglas Allen) and 
when the blackguard had to pose as a nobly 
penitent sinner he took his stand in court re- 
sembling a pillar of pitiable remorse. 

There is one good surprise in ‘The Ware 
Case’. In ‘ The Frog’ there were enough twists 


in the plot to make a labyrinth of complication - 


and enough shocks to suggest a continuous 
earthquake. 

It was a strange world in which the Frog and 
his gang conducted their pillage and slaughter. 
Here were crimes, including murder, galore. Yet 
the counteraction of Scotland Yard was left in 
the hands of a detective-sergeant only promoted 
to be Inspector during the course of the play. 
This gentleman’s part was fortunately entrusted 
to Wilfred Pickles who brought to the cop a 
pleasing accent from Halifax and the no less 
pleasing appearance of an innocent abroad in a 
continent of crime. 

The Boss Frog paraded for 
action in the uniform of a 
diver, and was well masked 
against the perils of perishing 
in a gas attack, since gas was 
one of his routine weapons. 
Froggie would a-wooing go. 
With a sinister croak and 
thus swathed he pursued a 
fair lady, offering marriage 
with menaces. At least it 
was politely called marriage, 
though one could not see the 
Bull Frog as the marrying 
man, It took ninety minutes of 
helter-skelter through | night- 
clubs and condemned cell 
(guiltless man on the gallows’ 
brink) before the law (and 
Pickles) could prevail. There 
were two effective surprises 
amid the chaos of incredible 
goings-on. The youngest 
member of my viewing party 
expressed himself well satis- 


Peter Williams (left) as Michael Adye, K.c., M.P., 
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fied and, since pleasing the juveniles 
was obviously the object of the exer- 
cise, one need not grumble. What 
seemed to me odd was that one of 
the B.B.C.’s most gifted producers, 
Rudolph Cartier, should have agreed 
to devote his expertness to the miasma 
of this crudely melodramatic and 
Frog-infested swamp. 
Ivor BROWN 


Sound Broadcasting 


DRAMA 
God and Duty 


THE RADIO PERFORMANCE of ‘ The 
Fugitive’ on the Third last Sunday 
was the first English performance of 
this last play by Ugo Betti, and it left 
me with the impression that it is prob- 
ably his greatest work. The impres- 
sion must wait for confirmation in a 
theatre, and I hope that we shall not 
have to wait too long for stage justice 
to be done. 

Betti is concerned in this play with 
man’s inescapable responsibility for 
his actions in the sight of God, Without ever 
descending to theological expertise and by stating 
his argument in terms that make sense in present 
society he affirms the necessity of belief in God. 
At times ‘ The Fugitive’ recalls Faustian situa- 
tions but a hunt for parallels is made pointless by 
Betti’s choice of a story and characters who 
belong to our spiritual time alone, The principal 
character, the Doctor, introduces the action in 
the role of puppeteer and eventually takes part 
in it. 

In the first act, which I believe to be clearer 
on the stage, the Doctor ingenuously suggests 
that man’s only hope of escaping responsibility 
lies in disengagement and in taking no part in 
anything because nothing is worth the trouble. 
The world is meaningless, he says. In this the 
Doctor is arguing a nihilism which Betti con- 
siders rightly within his spiritual context to be 
the true enemy of man’s present struggle for 
belief in God. Any doubt that the Doctor 
represents our contemporary devil is removed 
when he refers to our old-established fiend : 

Faithful interpreter of our teasing desires, he 
once used to lime his twigs with the berries of 
passion; because in those days the birds actually 
longed to be trapped. But the crying need of 
today is quite the opposite—to detach ourselves. 


All one requires, says the Doctor, is a sense 


Griffith Jones as 
Sir Hubert Ware, and Jane Baxter as Lady Ware in ‘The Ware Case’ 
on July 19 


"The Dect is ei bi here to Dan 


pped with his wife, Nina, who plays meaning- 
and endless games of cards with his senior, 


- can never pay her card debts other than in © 
kind. The poison misfires, however, and the 
Registrar has a_ heart attack. While he is 
unconscious Daniele returns and, in an attempt 
at shielding his wife, dumps the body in a lake. 


The subsequent action concerns the couple’s 
responsibility for their accidental crime. Human 
justice, represented by a Police Inspector, is 
shown escapable because fallible; Society’s order, 
spoken for by The Other, cannot demand retri- 
bution because it is also guilty; the Registrar’s 
mother, who immediately waives talk of pity 
and of blood prices, finally pardons because her 
son has only been deprived of things which he 


never possessed. The Registrar in a momentary 


vision admits that he, too, was guilty of violent 


thoughts and also gives his pardon. There then. 


remains the Doctor’s offer of escape but Daniele 
persists that he wants to be proved wrong. In 
the end he escapes the puppeteer and faces the 
retribution of God in a welter of thunderbolts. 

Though Mr. Wilfrid Grantham, the trans- 
lator, gave the play a faithful production, I am 
sure he would agree with mie that it can be 
really successful only on a stage. Ernest Milton 
as the Doctor and Nigel Stock as Daniele 
played convincingly, but too many of the voices 


were similar and the dialogue was therefore — 


sometimes difficult to follow. ; 
Easier to follow but not so easy to accept 
from a philosophical point of view was von 
Kleist’s ‘The Prince of Homburg’ which was 
first broadcast last March. Von Kleist (1777- 
1811) is still controversial in Germany. Visualis- 
ing the woodenness of this play on the stage I 


wondered why he stands so high in German 


esteem and concluded that a debate on the duty 
of a warrior can still pack the Germans in. The 
Prince of Homburg won victory at Fehrbellin in 
1675 by disobeying an order. The Elector of 


Brandenburg has ordered the death of any man 
_who disobeys orders and the Prince, in spite of 


his blood, is condemned to death. Even when the 
Elector, the generals, the grand army of 


Brandenburg and its attendant warrior maidens 


have decided that exceptions should be made 


to Teutonic laws, the Prince remains pig-° 
the sacred laws of war’. 
His reprieve attended by the full panoply of the 


headedly devoted to ‘ 


war cult is achieved when the Prince is per- 
Suaded that he should live to lead another war. 


Apart from the play’s distasteful theme, this 


performance of it was significant because it 
made very good radio. The arch asides became 


subtle whispers and the charade of the battle 


became believable when it was relegated to back- 
ground effects. Though this debate on duty has 
become irrelevant even in Germany where the 
soldier is now permitted to disobey unreasonable 


_ orders, there is a chance that von Kleist’s too- 
 stagey plays may find a vehicle at last on the 
radio. 


IAN RODGER 


‘The Language of the Sea’, written by Ian 
Rodger, conveyed excellently the lonely and 


frightening predicament of the crew of a trawler 
at sea caught in the Black- Frost with little 
chance of rescue. The voices of the trawler’s 


* De 
big 
b. : 
ig 
s 


crew and those heard over the trawler wave- 
band suited their parts admirably and the effects 
were well contrived. One’s interest was quickly 
caught and held even if at the end ome was 
snot. entirely sure what was the outcome of it all. 


Ree 


ond-class civil servant in a provincial town, ; 


alain In Daniele’ s absence Nina plow 
_ summer evening, as was its companion piece on 


From Gay to Grave. 


VHP THE IT WAS the best way of celebrating the 
Quatorze Juillet or not, the imsouciance of 
“These Foolish Things’ from Paris on Monday 
on the Home was certainly ideal listening for a 


Friday. This special edition from France began, 
appropriately enough, with the popping of 
champagne corks. These reminded Nancy Mit- 


_ ford, for some reason, of a funny picture of some 


- drunken German generals in the Museum of 
‘Modern Art at Moscow. A gendarme’s whistle 
(‘ Oh they are sweet, the Paris police! ’ gurgled 
Miss Mitford) was followed by the barking of a 
sseal, which gave rise to doggie stories. The 
B.B.C. record of Big Ben, however, introduced a 
more solemn note. ‘Big Ben’, said Ginette 
Spanier, the panel’s representative of haute 
couture, “was one of the most sacred sounds 
heard in France during the war’, though Art 
Buchwald, the only American present, said he 
“didn’t get it’. Miss Mitford was reminded of 
sitting in the kitchen during the war and listen- 
ing to the news with her maid Alice, who 
‘adored’ air raids. ‘Isn’t it a treat to hear them 
again?’ Alice would exclaim as the Luftwaffe 
came over. 

Friday’s ‘ Foolish Things ’; with Margaret 
Rawlings, John Betjeman, Gilbert Harding, 
Count Alexis Bobrinskoy, and others, was pos- 
‘sibly on a higher intellectual level. The sound 
of the angelus tactfully reminded Miss Rawlings 
of a poem by John Betjeman called ‘The 
Angelus’, which she read there and then, with 
the poet’s permission—and a very charming 
piece it was. On the other hand, the sound of 
bolts being drawn in a heavy door provoked — 
Betjeman to remark that there were “plenty | of 
hypocritical people who want to put us in jug "— 
though who he meant by ‘us’ was not quite 
clear. Gilbert Harding said that when he visited 
a prison a short time ago to tell the prisoners 
all about the life of a television star, he could 
“not help feeling how lucky he was not to be 


inside himself. The session concluded with the 


sound of dancing to a Russian accordion, and 
Count Bobrinskoy said in his deep voice that it 
reminded him of ‘an old man still living in 
Paris’, Alexandre Benois, who was inspired by 
such sounds emanating from the basement rooms 
of the Bobrinskoy’s: coachman in St, Petersburg 
to design the choreography of the first scene in 
‘ Petroushka ’. 

There was little enough sound of dancing in 
“The Communist View’ on Monday evening on 
the Third, which dealt with the Russo-Yugo- 
slav dispute. There was a time, however. just 
after the war, when Tito was still a hero in the. 
Communist camp and young people from Eng- 
land used to go out-to Yugoslavia and spend 
their holidays road-making. Since then’ Marshal 
Tito has become the black sheep or, to change 
the metaphor, the Trojan horse of the Com- 
munist world and the road-making has stopped. 
But all the circular arguments, couched in their 

“scholastic Marxist jargon, which made me feel 
rather like a squirrel in a revolving cage, could 


_ not hide the simple fact that Yugoslavia objects 


to Moscow’s ‘ideological monopoly ’-and wants 
to be left alone to develop her national life in 
her own way. It was fascinating to listen to the 
cool, precise arguments with which Tito’s Goy- 
ernment met Moscow’s double talk. But what 
annoys the Kremlin most is that Marshal Tito 
takes his stand on Mr. Khrushchev’s pronounce- 
ment that there are many roads to socialism. 
Mr. K. must have regretted that statement often 
enough since he made 
twentieth Communist Party Conference! 
Jean Moulin was the quiet little man with the 
- cough *who led the Resistance in France, and 
' Tuesday’s feature on the Home Service gave us 


it at the fateful - 


of ages. on the oaade: were in: ‘reality the — 
victims of the retreating French Senegalese 


troops. After that Moulin knew what to expect’ 
and tried to cut his throat with glass—hence_ 
the cough and the scarf worn to hide the scar. 
The whole story should have been tremendously 


moving. But, apart from feeling my gorge rise 


at the barks ‘of the Gestapo chief as he tried to 
make Moulin talk, I was not myself very much. 
moved by this programme. Perhaps we have had — 
rather too much of this kind of thing by now, — 
and have built up our own private resistance_ 


against it. In the event, ‘The Man with the 


’ Scarf’, with all the usual sound effects that are 
supposed to be exciting—cars starting and stop- 


ping, footsteps. running up and down stairs, 
planes landing and taking off—did not seem to 
me to rise above the level of the average thriller, 


except that one knew it to be based on what had 


actually happened. 
3 Purtr1ep HENDERSON 


MUSIC 


APTER _A DULLISH WEEK a hectic one! | 


from Covent Garden, 


the best of both worlds. 


‘The Rake’s Progress’ received a eae per- 


formance. While some of Stravinsky’s opera is 


deeply moving—more so, perhaps, than its com-. 
poser intended—in its humanity and tenderness, | 


and nearly all of it must arouse admiration for 


its craftsmanship, the music wears thin on repeti- 
tion and the dramatic flaws do not become less — 


conspicuous. The chief of these flaws is that 


Tom Rakewell never engages our sympathies; 


indeed, from the outset he repels them. And his 


’ ultimate end in Bedlam is too arbitrarily con-_ 
trived in order to coincide with the Hogarthian — 
If I am asked 
what are the bad patches in the opera, I would 


original and to point a moral. 


point first to Baba’s gabble-aria about her, pos- 


sessions, which seems less effectively written 


every time I hear it. 


‘Le Comte Ory’, broadcast on Wednesday i in Px 
also has its thin patches, 


the Home Service, 
where Rossini is content to propel the music by 
means of a rhythmical accompaniment in the 
bass. But what riches there are in it, both 
melodic and orchestral! I was able to hear only 
the second (and best) act, which culminates in 
the most beautiful and sensuous love-music 
Rossini ever wrote. No wonder Berlioz admired 


that trio, for it chimes with the love-duet in 
which was relayed on the next 
night from Covent Garden, What I heard of 
‘Le Comte Ory’ went as splendidly as ever, and — 


‘The Trojans’ 


I may take leave to write more of it when I have 
seen the whole opera during the current week. | 
Berlioz was at work on his immense drama, 


‘The Trojans’, while Wagner, ten years his — 


junior, was hammering out his. new musico- 
dramatic style in ‘Die Walkire’. 


sings a home-sick song from the masthead? 
and no wonder! For was there ever a 


practical piece of work? Transmuting Virgilian | 
epic into Shakespearian-style drama, even to the 


inclusion ‘of an irrelevant (but delightful) co 
scene for two. cat Sieh Bentiens amr ay 


French and English 


Three — 
‘live’ operas, two from Glyndebourne and one 
and the Cheltenham. 
Festival offered embarrassing riches, But by care- | 
ful selection and timing it was possible to have 


He saw 
Berlioz’ s libretto and shook his head over it—_ 
but is it a coincidence that in Tristan’ a sailor 


‘ le = ae Prinetecctll 
eviews the ee ates 


y classic coldness. Did not Berlioz say 


ubelik’s directorship of the Royal Opera, 


by the noble lyricism and 
the music, and the quite 
- of passion generated by its” 


d coolly the fpeaes that are % 


fine singing from Jon” fe 


sang with dramatic force, 
feady tone. The great love- 
tifully, and so did the succeeding 
lude, though the hunting-calls 


_ From the Cheltenham Festival there were two 
di one ee a chamber-concert containing 


so much his obscurity, which music 
umine, nor his ‘sprung’ rhythms, 
s he himself said) are part of music’s 


grips with the verbal and metrical problems, On 
the following evening Malcolm Williamson’s 


Pianoforte Concerto played by Clive Lythgoe — 


seemed an unsuccessful attempt of a modernist 
to come to terms with a more popular style. 
Only in the slow movement did we get a glimpse 
of what the composer might achieve. The B.B.C. 


could have picked better from these programmes, 


for some of the melodies unheard (by listeners) 
were sweeter, notably Reizenstein’s Preludes and 
Fugues and Seiber’s Three Pieces for violoncello 
and orchestra. 
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Werner Egk: Man of the Centre 

ee By DONALD MITCHELL 

a Sk of a - <, -Eak's “The Government Inspector’ will be broadcast at 7.0 p.m. on Wednesday, July 30 (Third) 


-T isa commonplace observation that the © 
_ few musical geniuses to which each age 
_ gives rise form the apex of a pyramid of 
| creativity whose broad base comprises the 
work | of the lesser talents. I have never been | 
convinced | that, in fact, the apex depends upon 
the existence of its base, that the convenient 
metaphor corresponds to an actual cultural 
situation, But one aspect of the middle men of 


today does strike me as important; their capacity — 
(of the best of them, at least) to familiarise a wider — 


public with the language of modern music. To 


define that language—to attempt a definition—_ 


would require more space than I have available 


his own, hence his reliance on the leading figures — 
his day as models; his reduction of the prob- _ 
ably radical style of his models to something 
more ‘moderate, achieving a ‘compromise’, in — 
fact, for which activity middle men, throughout: 


history, not only in artistic spheres, have been 
famous; his probable eclecticism, ie., the — 
efficient middle man will tend to draw his in- 
spirations from a very broad field, belonging 


wholly to no camp, to no party, reconciling 
what, at the upper levels of isolated genius, may — 
seem to be irreconcilable aesthetic or technical 


procedures. 


bn 


Has this, however, not always been so among 


lay more of a common vocabulary than, say, 
‘-g and Stravinsky; but Haydn and 
e much more sharply contrasted than 
supposed (conversely, the seemingly 


ridgea gulf dividing Stravinsky and 


dence or commingling of our pairs of 


century, the conventions, which are 
offerings ‘of the lesser talents. In short, — 


ll is gloriously idiosyncratic. 


; but I think the reader may grasp my point — 
1 t some of the characteristics of the typical 
minor composer, e.g., his lack of a language of — 


I wonder, indeed, if it is not amid these lower 
depths that we encounter the ‘ unity of language’ — 
which, so we are told, the eighteenth century 
is notable, whereas our time, on the contrary, 
resents not unity but the extremes of diversity. — 


eniuses? It may be true that Haydn and Mozart — 


inberg has narrowed somewhat these last 
id what is yet more important than the 
_ Weill) was anathema to the Nazis. But then, 
their fabulous remoteness from the 
_ imitations or, in the case of the” 


age time, too, just like other periods, 
; have had a unified musical language _ involvement with authority. His ballet ‘ Abraxas’ 
than one, however, existing side (1949) was banned by the Bavarian Ministry of 
t at the lower levels of com= Education. 

‘summit, as I suspect has always) 
period, it is small wonder that Egk’s 
is for me, the reader nav 


hi Pre. Stresdy guessed, a contemporary middle 
_ man, was born in Auchsesheim, Bavaria, in 1901. 
He is mainly self-taught, but I think, as his 
music reveals, he has in a sense studied every- 
where, with everybody. We find that Egk started 
-dife i in a typical middle-man fashion of our day 


~—as a composer for the radio. Indeed, his opera © 


Columbus’ (1941) began life as an opera for 
« - broadcasting (1933): it later underwent a further 
revision (1951), appearing on this occasion as a 
combination of dance and oratorio, a mixture 
of media which recalls his play fer dancers, 
*Joan de Zarissa’, based on the Don Juan 


legend. In Egk’s ‘attachment to the musical- 


theatre—his works include four other operas 
besides ‘ Der Revisor ’ (1957); § Die Zaubergeige ’ 
(1935), ‘ Peer Gynt’ (1938), ‘ Circe’ (1948), and 
 *Trische Legende’ (1955)—we meet again 
another typical feature of the middle man; not 
the constancy of his affection for the stage (for 
this has been so with many a genius), but an 
ability, at a certain level, to write theatrical 
works which do provide a genuine theatrical 
_ experience; whatever the weaknesses of the 
x music, most critics have agreed that Egk reveals 
a ready dramatic gift. I think we may say that 
the musical theatre, which is inevitably starved 
of contemporary masterpieces and which cannot 
exist exclusively upon masterpieces from the 
_ past, is kept alive by the middle men who so 
assiduously contribute to its repertory. 

Of course, a central position brings its own 
trials” and tribulations, especially when Politics 
intervene. Egk was just swimming into promin- 
ence as a composer when the Nazis were swim- 
‘ming into power in Germany. In 1936 we find 
him writing a very shoddy hymn for the Nazi- 
dominated Olympic Games of 1936, in com- 
pany with Richard Strauss. Egk’s hymn won 
him a prize. His opera ‘Peer Gynt’, which he 
himself conducted at the Berlin ’ Opera in 
November 1938, was declared ‘unfit for the 
National Socialist outlook on the world’, per- 
haps because one of its suspected models (Kurt 


surprisingly, Hitler himself heard the work and 
liked it; whereupon Egk was awarded a govern- 
ment prize, and the way to further productions 
of the opera throughout the Reich was open. 
But even since the war Egk has had another 


What with this and ‘the vagaries of the Nazi 
* Trische 
ore” seems to concern itself with questions 


of individual responsibility and integrity. 

Egk’s ‘Der Revisor’ (‘The Government In- 
spector ’) is based upon Gogol’s comedy. The 
libretto, in five short acts, is the composer’s own. 
Karl Worner describes Egk’s aesthetic theory as 
follows: ‘Simply as a listener and not as a 
musician, he often felt bored in the second act 
of an opera by the lack of dramatic impulse. 
So far as he is concerned he does not want to 
write sophisticated, artificial music, but music 
which is melodic, simple and diatonic.’. ‘ Simple 
and diatonic’ Egk can be, perhaps too much so 
(one may think) in a work like the Violin Con- 
certo— Geigenmusik’ (1936)—which is simple 
and nondescript. 
Egk’s music is not conspicuous for its good 
tunes. Not a few of his works rely melodically 
upon the stimulus of an adopted style or upon 
the inspiration of a model. ‘ Die Zaubergeige ’, 
for example, is a ‘number opera’ whose folkish 
tunes stem from pepular Bavarian art. In quite 
another sphere, there is the French Suite for 
orchestra ‘after’ Rameau (1949) and ‘Der 
Sommertag’, a ballet (1950) ‘after’ Clementi 
and Kuhlau. 

Egk’s most immediately attractive work, the 
cantata for contralto and string quartet ‘La 
Tentation de Saint-Antoine’, mildly archaises, 
as does part of ‘Joan de Zarissa’ 
Couronnement’). Egk’s modelling after the past 
represents both a distinct trait in our musical 
culture and his own search for melody; and, as 
we can easily guess by putting two and two 
together, by observing his fondness for the 
ostinato, for repeated figuration, for scrupulous 
textures, for blandly diatonic or no less blandly 
bi-tonal harmony, Stravinsky has been a major 
influence in Egk’s music. But Stravinsky seen 
through Egk’s eyes, let me hasten to say, is very 
different from the Stravinsky we hear with our 
own ears. He has, of course, been diluted in 
Egk’s scores which admit, true to type, other 
influences from the summit, Bartok for instance, 
or, more quaintly, Roussel, who might have com- 
posed the second movement of the ‘ Kleine 
Abraxas Suite’. 

And so on. ‘Der Revisor ’—whose slight 
melodic riches are embedded amidst a flow of 
ingenious but, compositionally speaking, evasive 
patter—is, I think, a work which speaks to us 
in the musical language of our day or, perhaps 
more specifically, in one of the major idioms of 
our day. I believe it is this aspect of the opera, 
of Egk’s output, of the many composers like 
Egk, which may grip posterity’s attention when 
analysing our century’s musical scene. 


Melody is another matter. 


(e.g... * Le, 


Here’ Ss s modern ingenuity in paper manufacture! These intricate corrugated 
board fittings - parts of a complete pack which have been literally built 


around the delicate television tube they protect — have been tailor-made to — 


meet a particular customer’s requirements. 

_ This is but one of the 1001 different paper and paper-board products 
for packaging, printing and building which are made by a “‘ go-ahead ” 
team of 19 major companies — the Reed Paper Group. 


** YOU profit from the initiative of each Company ss ; 
backed by the resources of the Group” 


ALBERT E. REED & CO. LTD. ». (AYLESFORD, TOVIL AND BRIDGE MILLS) * THE LONDON PAPER MILLS CO. LTD. + EMPIRE PAPER ‘MILLS LID. 
THE SUN PAPER MILL CO. LTD. * COLTHROP BOARD & PAPER MILLS LTD. * THE SOUTHERN PAPER STOCK CO. LTD. ~ , : 

~ E.R. FREEMAN & WESCOTT LTD. * REED PAPER SALES LTD. *- REED CORRUGATED CASES LTD. * CONTAINERS LTD. RSs 
POWELL LANE MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. * CROPPER & CO. LTD. * CUT-OUTS (CARTONS) LTD. * PAPER CONVERTERS LTD. 
MEDWAY PAPER SACKS LTD. * BROOKGATE INDUSTRIES LTD. * REED FLONG-LTD. | 
In association with Kimberly-Clark Ltd., makers of “* Kleenex”, “‘ Kotex”, ““ Delsey”? and “* Hi-Dri” products. 


ee usiD REED PAPER GROUP HEAD OFFICE: 105 PICCADILLY « LONDON - Wa. 


wy ~ - How a 19- -company team 
puts paper to work for you, 


* THE KEY ENGINEERING CO. LTD. * HOLOPLAST LTD. 


% 


Collectively, these companies command unrivalled experience, skill and | 
technical resources. In packaging, for example, they can offer a complete, 
nation-wide service to industry. But they have something extra to offer 


_ their customers — individuality. Each Reed company takes the initiative in 


thinking and acting for itself and for its customers. Reed company repre- — 
sentatives take pride in their flexible way of working . . . in their close 
personal understanding of each client’s requirements. 
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ABOUT HAMMERS 


esa ncartos and hammering do not get the atten-- 
tion they deserve. It seems almost beneath — 


_ anyone’s dignity to teach anything so basic and 
-simple—but it is not really so simple. 

We make too much fun of the man who 
‘persists in_ striking his. nail squarely on the 
thumb. There i is not much wrong with his aim 
—just with his choice of hammer, Anyone using 
the outsize battle-axes I have seen in family tool- 


boxes could hardly avoid it, especially when — 


driving a small nail, That is a job for a cross- 
pein hammer: 


without catching the fingers holding it, Once 


the nail has been started and stands unsup-- ~ 


ported, turn the hammer over and use the head. 
Do not buy a crosspein hammer that is too 


small, however; even the biggest will drive the 


smallest of panel pins. 


When using bigger nails, fingers do not get 
in the way so much, but nails sometimes get . 


bent and need pulling out. For this you need 


a claw hammer, When using the claw, hook it 


tight under the nail head, slip a piece of wood 


or rubber under the head. to avoid making ugly — 
dents in the wood, and pull back on the handle, 
If it is a very long nail, use a thicker piece of : 


wood, or even an old book. 

Whichever type of hammer you are using, 
hold it tightly but firmly with your thumb 
along the handle. Watch the nail all the time, 
and try:to keep the hammer-head in line with 
it. Do not start with a mighty swipe and hope 


for a miracle: give the nail a few light taps ~ 
until it stands by itself, then get your fingers” 


Hints Erlow To Do 


it has. a flat projection .on the © 
reverse end of the head, just wide enough to” 
hit the pin or nail for the first few strokes — 


‘chipping-knife. 


' 
Les 


LISTENER 


out of harm’s way. Even now, do not overdo 
it: the hammer is heavy enough to find its own 
way down with a little help and guidance from 
you. 

If a nail bends, pull it out. A new one in 
the same hole usually goes in without trouble; 
Or you can make a small hole with a bradawl 
first. I have heard many a person say: ‘I 
couldn’t knock a nail in straight to save my 
life’, My advice is: knock them in crooked— 
they hold better that way. 

- If you still have difficulty with your hammer, 
ask your toolshop to regrind it, Hammers need 
grinding once in a while just as much as screw- 
drivers and chisels, but they seldom get it. The 
result may be a revelation to you. 

PETER HEARD 


REMOVING PUTTY EASILY 

‘Many of us who have joined the do-it-yourself 
brotherhood like to do our own glazing. But, 
like most people, I find that the most. difficult 
fask is removing the old putty in order to fit 


‘the new pane of glass, Often it means endless 


chipping with a hammer and chisel or a 
This part of the job will be 
made a lot easier if you paint over the putty first 
with one of the chemical paint-strippers. Give 
it a liberal coat and leave the stripper on for as 
long as possible Without. drying, You: will find 


_ that the stripper will have softened the putty 


sufficiently so that it can be scraped out with 
the chipping-knife. If one coat does not do the 
trick, repeat the dose and wait a while longer. 
Confine the stripper to the putty only, or the 


“surrounding paint will be damaged. Incidentally, 


an old file, sharpened along one edge, with a 


It Yourself 


large cork for a handle, makes a most useful 
tool for removing the putty. 
J. P. Mostyn 
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Wage Determination under Trade Unions, 
Collective Bargaining—Principles and Cases 

GEORGE PENDLE (page 117): author of Uruguay, 
South America’s First Welfare State, Para- 
guay: a Riverside Nation, Argentina, etc. 

SANTHA RAMA RAO (page 121): wife of Faubion 
Bowers, the American journalist, with whom 
she has just been on a visit to the Soviet 
Union : 

E, B, ForD, F.R.S. (page 123): University Reader 
in Genetics and Director of the Genetics 
Laboratory, Oxford University; author of 
Moths, British Butterflies, etc. 

R. CONRAD (page 128): on the staff of the 
Medical: Research Council Unit of Applied 
Psychology, Cambridge 

GEOFFREY Moore (page 133): author of Poetry 
Today; editor of Penguin book of Modern 
American Verse 


Crossword No. 1,469. = 


and all that. By Pone 


Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened): book tokens, 
value 30s., 21s., and 12s, 6d. respectively 


Closing date: first post.on Thursday, July 31. Entries should be on the printed diagram and envelopes 

containing them should be addressed to the Editor of THz LisTENER, Broadcasting House, London, W.1, 

marked ‘ Crossword’ in the left-hand top corner. In all- matters connected with the crosswords the 
Editor’s decision is final 


When it’s Mathematical, do you reckon yourself a Topolo- 
gist, a Nomographer or a mere literary innumerate? In the 
company of xyz-heads do you have to confess yourself a 
Ten per cent. Don’t know? 

Here then is that long looked-for chance. Study with us, 
Tue ListeENER School of Hire Mathsmanship. We shall 


re l2 


snare 
Beeeree 
s "§ 


‘set 


G 


Ae A 


aa 


ae 


hold your hand, but you will play it. All you have to do: 
insert in the squares provided the appropriate letters of 
the alphabet. No numbers required, no obvious traps. 
Send us your own original effort and we will mark it for 
you—FREE. 


CLUES—ACROSS 


1, This no. = 10 (Mint: Try 1 + 24+3+4+4 
Pythagoras) = 
2 Yields 10D broadly speaking and is 47 
43. Think of a number just a shade more than n: 20 it 
14R-8D. Cost pee equalled 1000 pieces — 0 doits 


see ag ee 


ee te 
¢ sign rms 
19. One less than 13 ands 
20. To make a doz. oz., divide and rule 
23. is no = 1, 2,3. 
24, Could be guessed ? Almost, but one not wanted 
26. > one sitting of eges 
27. 1 fur. X 1 ch = Ist 
30. i once about the penny a ha’penny goes, Hurt? 
It’s death to a wizard 


82. See 47D 
33, 


Offered one egg at Sid. 
35. Elegant proof that 2dy is not equal to d? + y? 


ee 43D, 
Pehtincetca by 33 to give zero 
Power perm of 6D. 


and 10 = Just about the limit 
See'as the skill and let the credit fall behind 


a copper 1/10 in. thick are about equal to it 


ae 


ae DOWN 
22 pertains to 5 and 6, one of 15 after 50, with 29 
square and centre 


. The nth perm makes them 10U 

In successive ever decreasing lines goes back to the 

2nd Cent 

Add up below the mark (Thanks, a cup of cold water) 

Hell 20 it for an enigma variation 

Sign here 

E Sign again, please (Hint: Return 1 doz on ac.) 

See 14A; 

. Infinitely large imaginary 12 

. See 10A, 

. Substitute it for h in 13 and perm for a min. (Gray) 

. Coming 2nd makes a splash, as 3 nearly does 

U. —: maths .: Gog : Magog minus 25 barbarians 

21. Circles the peas of 1066 and the coeff, -of restitution 
head to foot 

22. See IBF 

5 32. One of 20 all produced by intersecting straight lines 

28U. Line composed of parallel) lines 

29. See 1D 

31. Substitute u = 2-718... 
charges 

$2: See 25D} 

$4. One.and one and all within reach of 

36. A birdie 

89. Take 5 from above and what remains? The same again, 
as the poet said 

48-46-37A. Happy family circle 

44-45. It is required to prove the nth satellite has n 4-1 
toes. Therefore let n = 5. (Positively Pone’s Last 
Theorem) 

47-32R. Five hearts 

47-16. Snap 


ee a vom 1,467 


eo 
eas eae. Core 


a 


to make negative explosive 


lo} |AIN|G 

REVUE 

MCINTEIOIUIS PIT. a KIALL 

ate a DIDIH|A[RIN| 

OJ NRIATT IS ii A i TDIRIO\O/LIE|D! 

TINIO|VIEINIAISTA Sets \UTATRIt [S]E! 

c aatLN ET ult ISIN/ALR) 

[AIMIO/ 1 ae PNET TE Gi) | RIT] 

TUNER ENN OG TIS Tt 
BJO}! SIEICRTNISEE tee SIA RRA 

iL JO JO[SJE/L NINIO[S) I u 
Ennon ERNIE TES Inia aN 
Prizewinners: 1st prize: D. M. MacKinnon (Dal- 


keith); 2nd CG N. O. Barnes (Manchester, 20); 
3rd prize: H, R. Game (London, N.W.3) 


We a hand ge 


tobacco toate 


‘Study at Home| 
. and Pass— 


Oxford (founded in 1894) can 


Wolsey Hall, 


‘ae successfully prepare you by post for the 
By General Certificate of Education (all eee 5 i 
‘ ey ae dictates ensue Lan bind the leaves tight with sail cord... 


also for Ordination, Teaching, Law, 
Banking, Secretarial, Statistical, and many 
other examinations: and in single subjects. 
Courses are conducted by a staff of over 100 
graduate tutors: students receive individual 


Diplomas; 


store in a cool cellar for weeks... 


we 


7 attention: tuition is continued free in the i unbind and eRe into iy pices ins 
oF event of failure. Fees are moderate,deferred 

if , terms if desired. Over 30.000 Successes since 

aati : ° rub a slice Between your hee 
: PROSPECTUS free from C. D. Parker, M.A., 

» 


pal D.. Pincctor, or Studies. -Depr-iPB?, and ett pve al, that ne full-flavoured 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


[Short Story 
pA Writing 


Short story writing is the ideal hobby. 

Le Learn the essential technique by post 

ms. the R.I. way—how to get plots, how to 

nd construct, how and where to sell MSS. 

Post this advertisement today to The 

Regent Institute (Dept. LJ/12B), Palace 
Gate, London, W.8, for full details. 


| enclose 3d. stamp. Send me~™ 
ag _ “How to Succeed as a Writer” 
: (prospectus) and ‘Stories that 
Sell Today" (special bulletin) 

i ; —without any obligation. — 


ay for your pipe : and the most 


- truly satisfying smoke you've erie 


What's ‘that ? 2- You haven’ t 

~the, ingredients handy ? Don’t. worry. You can 

; buy tobacco, made from this 60 year old recipe, 

in a I-0z. sealed to keep fresh, at. any 
tobacconist for 5 0}. Just ask for. 


‘Player’s” e 
_ Navy Cut De LUXE 


_[NcT r08H] 


PLAYER'S 
NAVY CUT }} 
DE LUXE | 


ate bait ‘& SONS 


tin, 


Mme SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITION 
Se for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL. SERVICE 
umm & PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 


A Metropolitan College modern Postal Course 
-* , is the most efficient, the most economical and 
the most convenient means of preparation for 
General Recess of Education and Prelim. 
exams.; for B.A., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., etc., ex- 
ait ternal Penden University Degrees: for Civil 
: Service, Local Government and commercial 
exams.; for professional exams. in Law, Ac- the 
countancy, Costing, Secretaryship and Personnel | 
Management; for 1.$.M.A., Inst. of Export, etc. . 
exams. Many intensely practical (non-exam.) 
courses in business subjects. 
MORE THAN 250,000 EXAM. SUCCESSES 
' Guarantee of Coaching until Successful, 
Text-book lending ‘library. Moderate fees, 
payable by. instalments. 
_ Write today for prospectus, sent FREE on 
request, mentioning exam. or subjects in 
which interested to the Secretary (D1/1). 


Su METROPOLITAN COLLEGE | 
? ST. ALBANS 


~ or call 30, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 


HOWTOWRITE.. Nee 


‘When announced to existing Hiargholiere. the Planet. “Linked Deposit” : 
ay esis articles Saat designed Plan met with instant success. It was something new in Building Society 
oO achieve one aim—to enable you to —_ 
| 2 a aera ae ; Finance and gave more Interest and greater security to the Investor, It is 
Benefit, then, fram the knowledge and . now open—w'th all its advantages—to new Investors in the Planet Building 
ee re rg in every field of Society. Brieily the Plan is as follows. Half your Investment can be at the 
o saleable writ! ° = our 
Pelz. ingectue bee to. weit tcaks high and special deposit rate of 44% net; the other half in Shares at 32% 
:.; for magazines and newspapers, for - net. It is strictly limited; you cannot have more than half your entire 
book publishers, for radio and T.V. investment on deposit at this exceptionally high rate of Interest. But on 
~ FRE oo ae Pig. 9 abpat this half, whatever happens to Interest rates in general, you are guaranteed 
oF ; a? eas the full 44% net for twelve months. ; 
a THE WRITER, 124, NEW ‘ es 3 
; BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 Full details of this new plan can be obtained from ; 
: Write after reading The Writer — THE PLANET BUILDING SOCIETY 


, . AN, y SELL! PLANET HOUSE, FINSBURY SQ., LONDON, E.C.2 Tel: MONarch 8985 
FOUNDED 1848 ( Member of The Building Societies Association) 


NEW 
‘LINKED DEPOSIT’ 


‘An extra 10/- per cent 
-per annum on half of - 
your ‘Planet’ Investment 


Each month, THE WRITER publishes’ 


ee 


London, W.1.—All editorial communications to the Editor, THE LISTENER, 


aroma tells you it is matured .- ere! 


Printed in England by Wateriow and Sons Limited, Twyford Abbey Road, Park Royal, N.W-10, and published by ok ba Broadeasting Corporation at 35 Marylebone High S 
roadcasting House, London, —July : 


| Balminacions 


U.C.C., founded 1887, prepares students Lg ene 


GENERAL CERTIFICATE OF 
EDUCATION 


London, Oxford, Cambridge, Northern Univ, 


LONDON UNIVERSITY DEGREES 
B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), LL.B., 


Teachers’ Diplomas, Bar ae? & 1), 


_Professjonal Prelim., & other exams. 


Highly qualified Tutors. Low fees; instalments, 
: PROSPECTUS post free from the Registrar, 


UNIVERSITY | 


| CORRESPONDENCE 


; COLLEGE — 


56 Burlington House, Cambridge 


YOUR PEN 
CAN PAY FOR. 


YOUR HOLIDAY | 


Wherever you take your holiday — 
this year, your pen can pay the 
_cost—and more! More and 

more papers: and magazines are 

interested in articles and stories — 
with a holiday “flavour. 


‘The : 


rt 


_ mind when in fresh surroundings] 


: develops an alertness and stores > 


“up_ material. which the trained — b 


writer can always use, 


wis Nearly forty. years ago. ae ‘3 : 
mB Ls} was~ founded under the 


- aegis of the press, It has helped 

_ to success many who would not - 

~ have succeeded otherwise and its 
personal ‘methods have won 


praise in all. parts of the world. | 


The courses are in Journalism, 
Story Writing, Free Lance Jour- — 
“nalism, Television Plays, Radio 
Plays, Literature, History, Poetry ; 
and Writing for Children, — 
: If you feel attracted to any 
form of- writing, you should seek — 
the School’s advice. 
book ‘Writing for the Press’ 
“makes no extravagant promises 
‘but describes moderately the 
methods of the School and 
~ shows how you can enter a field’ 
that is open to all. The fees 
are low—advice is free from 


Chief Secretary, 


LONDON SCHOOL 
OF JOURNALISM 
19, Hertford Street, London, W.1. 


GRO 8250 
TON Evitheguah THE 
_CHAPPELL CHAPLETTE 


HEIGHT 
3 ft. 8 in. 


WIDTH 
- 4 ft, 4 in, 
IVORY. KEYS 


SCHWANDER 
ACTION 


or easy payments 


Please send for beautifully 
illustrated literature of 
Chappell pianos and addresss 
of nearest Stockist 


i 

aa 
Lr ‘THE CHAPPELL PIANO COMPANYLTD. | 
| 


50 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1_ 


£199 casn | 


The free mh 


